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THE REPEAL QUESTION. 


THE present conjuncture in our political affairs invokes attention 
to the subject of legislative control over acts of incorporation. 
The combination of political factions and pecuniary interests 
which has attained a temporary ascendancy in the government of 
the republic, is striving to enthrone a powerful monopoly in ab- 
solute supremacy over all the business relations of the community. 
The probable success of a scheme so inconsistent with every en- 
lightened notion of political economy, so repugnant to the fun- 
damental principles of our civil institutions, and so fraught with 
practical mischief to all kinds of business, excites inquiry as to 
the nature and efficacy of the remedy which may be applied when 
the present dominant party shall have accomplished its work of 
evil, and returned to its natural and destined minority. We de- 
sign, therefore, to take a cursory review of the question of the 
repealability of acts of incorporation ; and we shall consider it, not 
merely in the form in which it is presented by the case which 
gives occasion to the discussion, but with reference to the gene- 
ral principles which it involves. 

The doctrine is maintained, that acts of incorporation are con- 
tracts of the government with the corporators, which cannot be 
rescinded except with the consent of the latter — in the case of 
the States, without a violation of a positive provision of the Con- 
stitution, and in the case of the federal government, without a 
breach of the public faith. 

A law and a contract are in their natures essentially different. 
A law isa rule prescribed by a superior to an inferior ; a contract 
is a voluntary agreement between equals. A law imports power 
and command in one party, necessity and submission in the other; 
@ contract imports volition and independence in both parties. 
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This distinction is regarded in the acts of governments. In the 
conveyance of the ordinary subjects of private property by a 
legislature and under a Jaw, the same formalities are employed as 
in such transactions between individuals. The United States grant 
lands by a patent, which is an instrument authenticated by the 
public seal and the signature of the President, and similar in its 
general character and formalities to a deed of an individual. The 
State of New York grants and receives lands by patents and deeds. 
In the ordinary cases of contracts between governments and indi- 
viduals, the usual forms of private transactions are adhered to. 

An act of incorporation purports to be, not a contract, but a 
jaw ; it has none of the forms of a contract, but all the forms of a 
law. A construction of an instrument which changes its whole 
character, the relations of its parties, and its legal effect, can 
be admitted, if at all, only on the clearest and strongest evidence 
{s there anything in the case of an act of incorporation to justify 
the application to it of a construction so extraordinary 1 

Is there anything in the nature of the rights conferred which 
has such an effect 2 

A corporation is a mode of association in which several per- 
sons exist and act, in law, for certain purposes, as a single in- 
dividual. It is hence called an artificial person. Its ordinary 
incidents are, to have an uninterrupted succession of its mem- 
bers; to have a common name and seal, and to legally act— 
suing and being sued, and transacting business—by them; to 
hold reai and personal property ; and to make by-laws for its own 
government. Limited liability is not essential to the nature of 
corporations; and in very many eases, in this country and in 
England, is not possessed by them. 

The modes of commercial association are — cor}, »rations — lim- 
ited partnerships—and general partnerships. Each mode has its 
peculiar rights and duties, capacities and disabilities. The essential 
difference between them is in the extent to which the principle of 
association enters into their constitution. In the theory of a cor- 
poration, the union of the members in a single body is complete ; in 
that of a partnership it is imperfect. There is nothing in the facul- 
ties of a corporation more than in those of a partnership, which re- 
quires, to confer them, the exercise of a prerogative of sovereignty 
superior to ordinary legislation, or which makes the act conferring 
them of greater solemnity or of a different nature from other laws. 

A statute which enables a number of individuals to transact 
business, and to sue and be sued as The Doe Company, is no 
more of the nature of a contract, than a statute which enables 
them to transact business as John Doe & Co., and to sue and be 
sued jointly by their individual names. A statute which gives 
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them the power to hold real and personal property as corporators, 
is no more of the nature of a contract than a statute which gives 
them the power to do so in the same mode as partners may at 
common law and in equity. A statute which limits the liability 
of a corporator to the amount of capital invested, is no more of 
the nature of a contract, than a statute which, in the same man- 
ner, limits the liability of a special partner. 

So it is with all the faculties of a corporation. They are but 
modes in which several individuals may exercise in common, rights 
which they possess separately. The corporate mode of associa- 
tion is more simple and convenient, Jess embarrassed by legal 
questions, and better adapted to many purposes, than the part- 
nership mode. But this difference of convenience cannot make a 
statute establishing the one system a mere law, and a statute es- 
tablishing the other system a solemn contract. There is no reason 
wny the advantages peculiar to corporations should not be enjoyed 
by all; and the tendency of recent legislation and judicial con- 
s.ruction has been to impose on corporations some of the liabilities 
of partnerships, and to confer on partnerships some of the capa- 
cities of corporations. It is difficult to conceive how a law, 
which should at once impart to voluntary associations any or all 
of the faculties which are now peculiar to corporations, could be 
deemed a contract, and, as such, exempted from the action of the 
legislature, in case it should afterward be found to require modi- 
fication or repeal. On the contrary, it is quite obvious that the 
whole matter is an appropriate subject of civil regulation. 

Has an act of incorporation the distinctive attributes of a con- 
tract more than other laws, and in such a degree as to justify a 
construction which changes its whole character? Let us examine 
the reasoning which is employed to sustain this conclusion. 

“A charter,” says Judge Story, who is the author and ablest 
advocate of the doctrine which we are considering, “is in form 
and substance a contract ; it is a grant of powers, rights, and priv- 
ileges, and it usually gives a capacity to take and to hold prop- 
erty. It confers rights and privileges, upon the faith of which it 
is accepted. It imparts obligations and duties on the part of the 
corporators which they are not at liberty to disregard; and it im- 
plies a contract on the part of the legislature, that the rights and 
privileges so granted shall be enjoyed.” 

A charter, in the original sense of the term, was an instrument, 
executed in writing and with certain forms, as evidence of things 
done between the parties. In England, corporate privileges were 
granted by such instruments from the king, and the term having 
been adopted from that country by us, has come, by a natural as- 
sociation, to be applied toa statute which confers corporate privi- 
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leges. The word is evidently used, in the sentence quoted, in its 
original sense ; for it alludes to the form as well as the substance 
of the instrument. The reasoning, however, is applied equally to 
acts of incorporation; for the author had just before remarked 
that “a legislature may made contracts or grants directly by law,” 
and that “the question is not whether such contracts or grants 
are made directly by law, in the form of legislation, or in any 
other form, but whether they exist at all.” 

A grant was an instrument, similar to the primitive charia, 
originally used to authenticate the transfer of a class of rights 
known in law as incorporeal hereditaments; but the term is now 
equally applied to the instrument (the same in all respects, except 
as to its subject-matter) which is used in the conveyance of cor- 
poreal hereditaments, such as lands. 

The chain of reasoning by which an act of incorporation is 
made out to be a contract is this: —an act of incorporation is a 
charter; a charter is a grant ; a grant is an executed contract, that 
is, a contract of which the object is executed; an executed con- 
tract implies an executory contract, that is, a contract in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, not to reassert the right conveyed. 

Without testing the tenacity of the other links of the chain, 
let us inquire, if an act of incorporation be “agrant?’’ It confers 
rights; but does it impart them with the effect of a law— or 
with the effect of a technical grant? Are the rights held as civil 
rights bestowed by a law, and subject to be taken away by its re- 
peal — or as property, lands, for instance, under a formal convey- 
ance? They are bestowed by laws; and must be considered as 
ordinary civil rights, unless their nature is so different from that 
of such rights, and so identical with that of property, as to make 
a law which imparts them necessarily, in substance, a technical 
grant. This is the very question we are considering; we have 
endeavored to show that their nature does not so differ from that of 
other civil rights, and we have something more to say on the point. 

An act of incorporation, it is said, “ usually gives a capacity to 
take and to hold property.” More accurately it imparts a capacity 
to associate property in a particular form with certain peculiar 
powers and liabilities. This a law of partnership also does; a law 
enabling married women to have a separate property, or aliens to 
possess real estate, does more — it actually confers a capacity. 

There is a broad distinction between the right to associate prop- 
erty in a certain mode, and the property so possessed. The right 
to associate it in a corporation, is no more property, in itself, than 
the right to associate it in a partnership. At common law, on 
the civil death of a corporation, its real estate reverts to the grantor, 
its personal estate vests in the people, and the debts due to and 
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from it are extinguished. Consequences so unjust and injurious are 
no more necessary than on the termination of a partnership, and 
grew out of the absurd ideas attached to corporations in ages of 
ignorance and barbarism — ideas from which we are not yet wholly 
emancipated. The Revised Statutes of New York provide that, 
on the dissolution of a corporation, its managers at the time being, 
unless other persons are specially appointed, become trustees for 
the creditors and stockholders, with power to settle its affairs, 
pay its debts, and divide its surplus assets among the stockholders. 
This provision was taken from a conditional recognition of the 
right of repeal, which was inserted after a severe contest in an 
act of incorporation passed in 1822, we believe, and which estab- 
lished in this State (N. Y.) the practice of making sucha reservation. 
For this assertion of a great public right harmonized with private 
interests, we are largely indebted to a man then just entering 
upon public life —the morning of whose career was devoted with 
youthful ardor to the same noble principles of which, in its merid- 
ian, he is an illustrious champion — Sitas Wriaut, Jr. 

An act of incorporation “ confers rights and privileges on the 
faith of which it is accepted.” So does a law which enables a 
man to entail his estate — to sell lottery tickets ——to engage in 
the business of banking or insurance — or which lays protective 
duties — gives bounties on production — opens a new business to 
competition — or removes the restraint on the rate of interest. 
There is as much of an acceptance of “ the rights and privileges” 
conferred, and as much of an undertaking to discharge “ the obli- 
gations and duties” imposed, by the formation of a company under 
the act of special partnerships, as there is in the formation of a 
corporation under one of our general laws. There is as much an 
investment of property on the faith of a continuance of the law, in 
the one case as in the other. And the same thing is substantially 
true of all the other laws to which we have referred. 

An act of incorporation “ imparts obligations and duties on the 
part of the corporators which they are not at ‘iberty to disregard.” 
So do all the laws we have referred to impose obligations and du- 
ties on those who act under them and receive the benefits of them. 

An act of incorporation “ implies a contract on the part of the 
legislature that the rights and privileges so granted shall be en- 
joyed.” Why more than the laws which we have cited ? 

No feature of a contract can be pointed out in an act of incor- 
poration which is not equally discernible in many of our laws. 
The same mode of construction would convert half of our statutes 
into irrepealable contracts, and a little additional ingenuity the 
whole of them. There are a few prominent cases in regard to 
which we have some additional comments to make. 
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A law imposing protective duties offers inducements for the 
establishment of manufactories on the faith of which individuals 
invest their property. The “compromise act” of 1833, fixed the 
periods for which certain rates of duty were to continue. So defi- 
nite were the expectations it created, that it is often spoken of 
as if it were a contract to violate which would be a breach of pub- 
lic faith. Private interests are more deeply involved in such a 
law than in one conferring corporate franchises, inasmuch as a 
vastly larger proportion of the capital employed is invested in per- 
manent erections, which, if diverted from their intended uses, be- 
come nearly valueless. Yet it will not be pretended that such a 
law is of the nature of a positive contract ; or that it would not be 
subject to modification at the discretion of the Legislature. An 
obligation would exist to exercise that discretion with equity to- 
ward individuals ; but the nature of the obligation would be that of 
a legislator, which implies judgment — not that of a party to a con- 
tract, which is a necessity of acting according to its precise terms. 

A law creating an office may be regarded as a contract during 
its term, on the part of the government to pay a specified salary, 
and on the part of the incumbent to render the specified services. 
In English law — and even in our own books — offices are classed 
with corporate franchises, as incorporeal hereditamerits ; they are 
granted from the king by the same instrument, or charta. Like 
corporate franchises they were sometimes sold; and like them 
they are by the common law a subject of property. No authority 
or argument can be adduced for considering a statute creating a 
corporation a contract, which will not apply with equal force to a 
statute creating an office. Pressed by this reasoning, Judge Story 
avows the consequences ; and pronounces such a law to be a con- 
tract, and, if made by a State, within the constitutional prohibi- 
tion, and irrepealable during the term of the incumbent.* 

With all deference for so distinguished a jurist, this doctrine is 
not American law nor American practice. It has the same origin, 
and the same hereditary claim to our adoption, as the kindred dog- 
wma in regard to corporations, but it has not succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself upon our soil. “ Property in an office,” says a recent 
American work, “is for the most part inconsistent with republican 
constitutions and principles.” + The doctrine that the power which 
can establish an office can abolish it, and without reference to the 
term of its incumbent, has been acted on in numberless instances 
by the States and by the nation. It has been applied as well to 
cases in which the tenure of the office was during good behavior, 


* Dartmouth Col. v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 694, f Hilliard’s Abridgment. 
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as to those in which it was for a limited period ; and is too firmly 
established to be shaken. 

A law establishing a public corporation, is as much a contract as 
one establishing a private corporation. The reason for the distinc- 
tion between the cases assigned by Chancellor Kent, that “in 
public corporations there is in reality but one party,” the pub- 
lic, is very unsatisfactory. It is a clumsy expedient to escape the 
logical consequences of an unsound principle. The city of New 
York is quite a different “public,” from the State of New York. 
There surely is not such an identity between them as to prevent 
their being the parties to a contract. An act of the State impart- 
ing to the inhabitants of the city corporate capacities, for munici- 
pal purposes, is no less of the nature of a ¢ontract ‘han an act of 
the State imparting the same capacities to individuals, for com- 
mercial purposes. The corporate privileges of New York are 
more valuable to her citizens than those of any private associa- 
tion to its members; they are indispensable to the protection of 
a multitude of private interests; a wanton withdrawal of them would 
be as great a wrong; and a confiscation of the property held un- 
der them, would be no less a violation of private rights. The 
distinction between the mere franchise and the property held 
under it, which is made by Judge Story in this case, we have al- 
ready shown to be equally applicable to private corporations. 
In the English law, from which the ideas we have been combat- 
ing are derived, no difference is recognised in the natures of pub- 
lie and private corporations; and the notions of the sanctity and 
inviolability of corporate franchises which we have inherited, were 
originally and especially attached to those of a public character. 
If the consequences of exempting municipal corporations from 
legislative action would be intolerable, they result inevitably from 
the general principle, and are to be avoided, not by a false refine- 
ment of construction to extricate us from the difficulties in which 
a false refinement of construction has involved us, but by a cor- 
rection of the original error. 

The source of the prevalent fallacies on this subject is easily 
traced. Charters were originally formal grants, from the sover- 
eign to the subject, of the most important personal and social 
rights — of which the magna charta is a specimen ; and they were 
invested with a peculiar sanctity, both from the solemnity with 
which they were made, and from the nature of the rights which 
they secured. Even when they conferred corporate franchises, 
they were essentially of the same character. They erected the 
inhabitants of a town into a commonalty, with the privilege of 
having magistrates and a council of their own — of making by- 
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iaws for their own government — of building walls for their own 
defence — and of establishing a military discipline, as a security 
against the lawless violence and rapacity of the age.* Their ne- 
cessary effect, in such cases, was to relieve the citizens of those 
towns from a servile dependence on the nobles for safety ; and 
they often contained provisions of enfranchisement, which con- 
verted them from serfs into freemen. Among the earliest of the 
privileges so bestowed was that of giving away their daughters 
in marriage without the consent of their lord, and of disposing of 
their property by will, or of having their children succeed to. it 
instead of their lord. 

When corporate franchises came to be valuable merely as a 
convenient mode for associated action for commercial or munici- 
pal purposes, the sovereign still retained the right of conferring 
them; he conveyed them by the same formal instrument; he 
made them the subject of bargain and sale; he treated them as 
property. But does it follow that they must, therefore, be prop- 
erty with us, when there is nothing in their nature, or in the act 
by which they are imparted, to make them such! Can they not 
by possibility be now mere civil rights? Must legal ingenuity 
be tortured to construe a law conferring them, into the ancient 
technical grant? Such a doctrine is not reason ; it is not law; it 
is abhorrent to the principles of the constitution, which is the 
supreme law. The dicta of individual judges may imply it; the 
principles, to the adoption of which the Supreme Court has been 
urged by the strong equities of peculiar cases, may have a perilous 
proclivity to such a result—principles, the adoption of which 
has since cost it immense labor of constructive ingenuity to 
qualify and retract so as to harmonize at all with our institutions ; 
but that court has never yet formally adjudged that an act of in- 
corporation passed by a State is an irrepealable contract. We 
venture to say that it never will do so; it is far more likely to 
qualify or retract still further, as it has already done toa large ex- 
tent, the incautious opinions which might lead to such a step. 
And, meanwhile, the tendency of legislation and of popular con- 
viction is in the other direction. The States, as New York has 
done, are asserting the power of legislation over corporations by 
statute, and inserting a recognition of it in each act conferring 
such franchises. And by general laws they are making these con- 
venient faculties, with such modifications as the public welfare 
may require, accessible to all. They are thus carrying out the 
principle, which was early adopted in this country, of considering 
them as civil rights, and not as private property ; to be imparted 
by ordinary laws, and not by technical grants. And they had the 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations. by McCulloch, 203. 
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same right to conform to the principles of our government the 
tenure of existence of private corporations, as they had to do the 
same thing — which it is confessed they have done — in the cases 
of officers and public corporations. ‘They were no more bound 
by the obsolete absurdities of a barbarous age, or by dogmas pe- 
culiar to monarchical institutions, in the one case than in the others. 

Nor is there the least cause for apprehension as to the opera- 
tion of the American doctrine on this subject. Under it, corpo- 
rate privileges are held by the same tenure as many of the most 
valuable of our individual rights. The power to legislate in the 
case does not imply a certainty of abuse, or a right to abuse. It 
is in this case, as in all others, a trust power, to be exercised for 
the public good, and with equity toward the individuals peculiarly 
affected. 

We pass now from the general question of legislative control over 
acts of incorporation, to the particular case which has given rise 
to this discussion. The power of Congress over a law establishing 
a National Bank is independent of the general question; it rests 
on grounds which are peculiar to the case, and which are in them- 
selves impregnable. It is universally conceded that corporations of 
a public character are subject to the discretion of the legislature. 

“There is no doubt,” says Justice Story, “as to public corpora- 
tions, which exist only for public purposes, that the legislature 
may change, modify, enlarge, and restrain them ; with this limita- 
tion, however, that property held by such corporation shall still 
be secured for the use of those for whom, and at whose expense, 
it has been acquired. The principle may be stated in a more 
general form. If acharter be a mere grant of political power, if 
it create a civil institution, to be employed in the administration 
of the government, or if the funds be public property alone, and 
the government alone interested in the management of them, the 
legislative power over such charter is not restrained by the Con- 
stitution, but remains unlimited.’”’* 

“A public corporation,” says Chancellor Kent, “ instituted for 
purposes connected with the administration of the government, 
may be controlled by the legislature, because such a corporation is 
not acontract within the purview of the Constitution of the U.S.” 

Nor can the doctrine be sustained, which was recently asserted 
by Mr. Berrien in the Senate, that a corporation whose general 
character is public, is a private corporation because it includes 
some private interests. Every public corporation of whose ex- 
istence we are aware does so. Even cities, towns, and counties, 
which are instanced by Chancellor Kent and Judge Story, as pub- 


“2 Com. on the Con. 260, t 2 Kent’s Com. 305. 
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lic corporations, and which are such, if any exist, are admitted 
by the latter to “involve some private interests.”* ‘ With re- 
gard to political corporations,” says a recent American workt on 
this subjeet, “ it is true that they involve some private interests ; 
yet for the reason already given, they are generally deemed pub- 
lic.” The public corporation of the city of New York embraces 
more private interests than any private corporation in the coun- 
try. The fact that the government holds a part of the stock of a 


. private corporation, does not impart to it a public character ;{ nor 


does the fact that individuals hold a part of the stock, or that pri- 
vate interests are otherwise implicated, in a public corporation, im- 
part to it a private character. The general nature and design of 
the institution must determine whether it is public or private. 

A National Bank is a public corporation, not because the public 
holds a share of its stock, but because the whole object of its 
creation is of a public character, and embraces private interests so 
far only as is essential to its efficiency as a public institution ; — 
because it is a part of the machinery of government, and exercises 
high political functions. On this ground only can the constitu- 
tional right to establish such an institution be claimed ; on this 
ground exclusively was that right vindicated by the Supreme 
Court. We quote from the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of Osborn et al. v. the United States Bank, which states 
the reasons of the decision in that case, and also in McCulloch v. 
the State of Maryland, the only other case in which the constitu- 
tional question has been directly passed upon : 

“The foundation of the argument in favor of the right of a State to 
tax the bank is laid in the supposed character of that institution. ‘lhe 
argument supposes the corporation to have been originated for the man- 
agement of an individual concern, to be founded upon contract between 
individuals, having private trade and private profit for its great end and 
principal object. 

“Tf these premises were true, the conclusion drawn from them would 
be inevitable. This mere private corporation, engaged in its own busi- 
ness, with its own views, would certainly be subject to the taxing power 
of the State, as any individual would be; and the casual circumstance of 
its being employed by the government in the tra:saction of it fiscal affairs, 
would no more exempt its private business from the operation of that 
power, than it would exempt the private business of any individual em- 
ployed in the same manner. But the premises are not true. The bank is 
not considered a private corporation, whose principal object is individual 
trade and individual profit; but as a public corporation, created for public 
and national purposes. That the mere business of banking is, in its own 
nature, a private business, and may be carried on by individuals or com- 


_@ Dartmouth Col. vy. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 668. ; 
¢ Angel and Ames on Corporations. 
t Marshall, U. S. Bank v. Planters’ Bank, 9 Wheat. 907. 
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panies, having no political connection with the government, is admitted ; 
but the bank is not such an individual or company. It was not created for 
its own sake, or for private purposes. It has never been supposed that 
Congress could create such a corporation. The whole opinion of the court, 
in the case of M‘Culloch v. the State of Maryland, is founded on, and sus- 
tained by, the idea that the bank is an instrument which is ‘ necessary and 
proper for carrying into effect the powers vested in the government of the 
United States.’ It is not an instrument which the government found ready 
made, and has supposed to be adapted to its purposes; but one which was 
created, in the form in which it now appears, for national purposes only. 
It is, undoubtedly, capable of transacting private as well as public busi- 
ness. While it is the great instrument by which the fiscal operations of 
the government are effected, it is also trading with individuals for its own 
advantage, The appellants endeavor to distinguish between this trade and 
its agency for the public, between its banking operations and those quali- 
ties which it possesses in common with every other corporation, such as 
individuality, immortality, &c. While they seem to admit the right to 
preserve this corporate existence, they deny the right to protect it in its 
trade and business.” 

The Chief Justice then proceeds to argue that the provisions of 
the act of incorporation which “ authorize its banking operations” 
are constitutional because “those operations are inseparably con- 
nected with the transactions of the government. They enable the 
bank to render those services to the nation for which it was cre- 
ated, and are therefore of the very essence of its character, as 
national instruments. The business of the bank constitutes its 
capacity to perform its functions, as a machine for the money 
transactions of the government.” 

Nothing can be more explicit. A National Bank is either a pub- 
lic corporation, and, as such, subject to the legislative action of 


Congress ; or the act creating it is unconstitutional, and, zpso facto, 
null and void. 


The authority of Congress over a law creating a National Bank 
differs from that of a State Legislature over acts of incorpora- 
tion in another important respect. The power of the State in 
such cases is denied, as inconsistent with the clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which declares that “no State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” By a forced 
and most unjustifiable construction, a law creating incorporations 
is transformed into a contract, and all future legislation on the 
part of a State concerning it, is br’ .»t within a prohibition 
which, it is an ascertained fact of politic history, was never in- 
tended to apply to such cases. But whatever may be the true 
construction of that prohibition, it does not reach the action of 
Congress. Of the perfect legal and constitutional competency of 
that body to modify or repeal, at its discretion, any act of incor- 
poration which it may pass, there is not a shadow of doubt. The 
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enly restraint on its action is in the moral obligation to exercise this, 
as it is bound to exercise all its other powers, for the public good. 

Nor could a case be presented more imperatively demanding 
the exercise of an unquestionable power, than the passage of an 
act establishing a National Bank. Such a law is in itself a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which is the most sacred of charters; 
and a conviction of this fact alone on the part of Congress would 
render its repeal an inevitable requirement of public duty. 

The existence of such an institution is every way incompatible 
with the public welfare. It would effectually exclude from bank- 
ing the principle of equal freedom, the application of which to 
that business is the only adequate measure of reform; and would 
perpetuate in it the principle of monopoly, which has caused all 
the evils of the present system, and written its history in human 
suffering. It would concentrate in a few irresponsible capitalists 
a control over every man’s business and every man’s property 
which is utterly inconsistent with individual rights, and ought not 
to be tolerated in a community of freemen. 

The successful establishment of a National Bank, moreover, 
would be the consummation of a great public fraud. Throughout 
the recent political canvass, the Whigs emphatically repudiated any 
design, in case of their success, to create such an institution. 
They selected, as their candidate for the Presidency, Gen. Harri- 
son, who was known to have denied its constitutionality, and who 
never conceded more to it than to say that he would yield his 
objections to a clear indication of the public will; and as their 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, Mr. Tyler, who was more 
thoroughly committed against such an establishment than almost 
any other man in the country. In Virginia, the address of their 
State Convention advocated Gen. Harrison’s election on the express 
ground of his hostility to such a scheme ; and in North Carolina, 
Mr. Badger, a member of the present cabinet, in a speech of 
which a hundred thousand copies were circulated in that State, 
emphatically denounced the “charge” against him of being friendly 
to it, as “false.” In New York, Gov. Seward had, in a public 
message, hesitated opposition; most of the leading Whig 
presses and speakers of the State, disclaimed the measure ; and 
in the agricultural districts, the assertion that the success of the 
Whigs would eventuate in its adoption, was treated as a calumny, 
Even Mr. Clay, who had been an uncompromising advocate of a bank, 
conceded something to the public sentiment; in his speech at Han- 
over, he condescended to express an unaccustomed doubt, and to 
say that if an adequate substitute could be found, which he still 
thought there could not, he was ready to acquiesce in its adoption. 

And yet the success of candidates, holding such sentiments, and 
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advocated on such grounds, is now claimed to be an instruction 
by the people in favor of the very measure repudiated, so authori- 
tative as even to preclude all discussion of its propriety! And 
the monstrous pretension is asserted, of a right to foreclose the 
question against an appeal to the public will, and to fasten on the 
country, beyond the control of future representatives and of the 
people themselves, a governmental machinery which can be con- 
stitutionally established, if at all, only as a public institution, but 
which, once established, becomes sacred as a private contract! 
If such a double fraud could be successfully executed, the forms 
of popular government would be a wretched farce. 

Unquestionable as is the right to repeal a law creating a Na- 
tional Bank, and imperative as are the considerations which 
demand the enforcement of the right, it shouid be exercised with 
a careful regard to the interests of individuals. The act which 
withdraws from the institution all its public franchises should se- 
cure to its stockholders the property they have invested, and should 
leave to it the powers necessary to the settlement of its affairs; 
and an ample and seasonable notice should be given, by the mi- 
nority, of their intention to appeal to the people on the question, 
so that the individuals who may afterward voluntarily implicate 
their interests with the institution, shall do so subject to the popu- 
lar decision, and shall have as little reason to complain of the 
exercise of the right of repeal, as we have shown that they have 
to deny its existence. 

Upon the issue thus made up, the Democracy must take a solemn 
appeal to the people, to repudiate an institution which is incom- 
patible with the common welfare and with individual rights ; to 
assert the supremacy of their will over the machinery of govern- 
ment and over their own servants; to rebuke a detestable and 
dangerous public fraud ; to vindicate equality against privilege ; and 
to reclaim to themselves rights without which they cannot be free. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The good ship on the iceberg struck, where northern seas were high,— 
And midnight wrapped in ebon veil the chill and starless sky, — 

It struck !— what moment was there then to waste in sorrow’s strife! 
W hen but one bold adventurous rush remained ’tween death and life. 


The boat! the boat! it launches forth upon the mountain wave, 
And leaping throngs, with frantic haste, essay its power to save ,— 
A fragile thing, it tossing strove amid the wrathful tide, 

And deep, unuttered pangs were theirs who left that vessel’s side. 
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A moonbeam pierced the heavy cloud, — oh, God! what sight was there! 


Who stood upon that fated deck, in calm and mute despair! 
A gentle maiden, just aroused from slumber soft and dear, 
Stretched her white arms in wild amaze, but found no helper near. 


In fond adieu, her hand she waved, as if some friend she blessed, 
Then closer drew her snowy robe, around her youthful breast ; 
And upward tothe darkened heavens imploring glances cast, 
While her rich curls profusely fell, and floated on the blast. 


All sudden, from his wildering trance, a manly form did start, 
While a loud agonizing cry burst from his laboring heart; 

His bloodless lip was deadly cold — strange lustre fired his eye — 
“ How can I bear a brother’s name, yet leave thee thus to die !” 


He plunged — the crested wave he ruled; he climbed the cloven deck, 
And clasped her, as the thundering surge swept o’er the heaving wreck ; 
“Sweet sister, ’tis thy brother’s voice — his cheek is pressed to thine — 


”) 


Together childhood’s path we trod — thy last dread couch be mine! 


Still looked the moon with pitying eye, all lone and silent down, 
Encircling them with holy light, as with a martyr’s crown, 

Then shrank behind her fleecy veil ;— hoarse shrieked th’ impetuous main ; 
The deep sea closed — and where were they? Ask of ihe angel train! 


Ah! noble hearts that night were whelm’d beneath the billows high, 
And temples white with honored years, and woman’s love-lit eye, 
And clinging to its mother’s breast in visions soft and deep, 
Unwakened innocence went down amid the pearls to sleep. 


The slumberers— they who sank that hour, without a struggling breath, 
With whom the unbroken dream of life so melted into death — 

Say, turned they not, in deep amaze to seek the scenes of time, 

W hen first eternity’s dread shore spread out in pomp sublime ? 


Wo, wo was with the living heart! In many a smitten home, 
Where, in the garniture of grief, the weeping inmates come, 
Round many a lonely hearth-stone, shall Memory’s touch restore 
The image of the loved and lost, who must return no more. 


The eye that saw that monster-mass come drifting darkly down, 
Destruction in its wintry breast, and on its vitreous crown, — 
The ear that heard the deadly crash, the thunder of the wave, 
Can never lose the bitter trace, but in the oblivious grave. 


The rescued man, to listening groups, shall tell the fearful tale, 
And mute affection clasp his hand, and childhood’s cheek be pale, 
And while, with quickened heart, they bless the great Deliverer’s care, 
The iceberg and the buried ship shall prompt their tearful prayer. 

L. H. 8. 
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THE WINDS. 


In former times when the wind blew over the habitations of men, 
raising clouds of dust to the clouds of vapor above, swaying to 
and fro the conical head of the Italian poplar, and chasing the dry 
leaves which lay under the naked trees, the chimneys in the 
houses and the fissures in the doors seemed to sigh or to whim- 
per in suffering ; the trees in the field bowed in humility, as to a 
strong and severe master, who with a ruthless tyranny seemed to 
delight to tear from the parent-branch, and scatter abroad, the 
foliage which was their grace and their pride. Such, at least, 
were the impressions which the voice and motion given by the 
wind to inanimate objects, excited, alike in the breast of the inhabi- 
tant of the lonely country cottage, and in that of the denizen of 
the crowded city. And certainly there is no superstition which 
we can more easily conceive in our own century, free as we think 
it from prejudices, than that which gave a meaning of warning or 
of threatening, of supplication or of complaint, to the various 
sounds produced by what we call now-a-days a “current of air,” 
but which was then considered as a kind of powerful, mysterious 
being called Wind. For even now there is to the imagination of 
many a person, in the breeze which blows from or towards the 
sea, something else than a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, with 
some carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, which the chemist can 
analyze, or a mass of elastic fluid sweeping the surface of the 
globe with a less or greater velocity which the mathematician can 
calculate. For the sailor’s mother, for his sisters, for his wife 
and children, no change of wind can go by unnoticed ; and every 
modification in its direction or strength must speak to them as 
distinct a language as the best articulating voice could utter, and 
more expressive and more impressive, because every sound an- 
nounces a successful or disappointed hope; while often its fiat 
may be to decide between death and life. 

But how different these feelings, however strong, must be from 
those which similar causes produced in former times,— when winds 
were considered as creations of favorable or evil spirits, when a 
general belief in witches and magicians prevailed throughout all 
classes, not even excepting those which were the enlightened ones 
of the time. Nor is this time of darkness so far behind us as some 
might suppose. As late as the days of Newton, the great mes- 
siah of natural philosophy, there were men, and men of learning 
and of fame, who little dreamed that they would be blamed by pos- 
terity for having published in their works, the prevailing opinions 
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of their day, or rather for having acknowledged them as their own. 
We mention but one out of a great number, because his works 
were full of interest, and may yet be procured much more easily 
than those of former and less-known writers. Inthe year 1662, 
Father Gaspar Schott, the disciple and devoted admirer of Kircher, 
published his work, entitled “ Physica Curiosa,”* 
the curious opinions then in general circulation with regard to the 


which shows 


causes of natural phenomena. ‘This learned monk, though having 
himself very sound notions about the nature and causes of winds, 
thinks it necessary however to examine, whether these phenomena 
were not produced by angels or demons; and as a believer in the 
holy books he had to admit that winds were really produced by 
spiritual beings. And another opinion not less accredited was, 
that sometimes individuals had the power of enclosing winds in 
bags, by some magic spell. “And we are told,” says Schott, 
in the said work, “ by Claus Magnus, that the Finlanders and Lep- 
landers, among other remarkable things made with the aid of 
demons, sell to navigators all kinds of winds; that they sell them 
in bags tied with three knots: in untying the first, a mild breeze 
begins to blow; by the second, a stronger wind is produced, and 
the third causes storms to rage.” 

This was written, as we already mentioned, in 1662, which be- 
longs to the most glorious time of the history of natural philoso- 
phy ; when young Newton had already made his great analytical 
discovery, and was preparing the complete revolution in physical 
sciences, which afterward was effected. And Schott was not an 
ignorant man; he was among the most enlightened of the age.t 
The errors which his book contains, he had adopted out of rever- 
ence for sages of former times: his own opinions bear all the 
stamp of a sound mind and aclear understanding. In attacking 
the opinion of Kepler on the causes of winds, which consisted in 
considering the earth as a large animal, producing winds by its 
respiration, he shows how little he was inclined in favor of super- 
natural causes. 


About the middle of the last century (1746), D’Alembert, the 





* Physica Curiosa sive Mirabilia Nature et Artis, libris XII. Comprehensa, 
1662. The first half is filled with details of the same nature as the above one. 

t Gaspar Schott was born in 1608, in the diocese of Wurtzburg. At theage of 
19, he entered the religious order of St. Ignatius. On account of the wars which 
then desolated Germany, he went to Sicily, and afterward to Rome, where he 
became acquainted with Kircher. He returned to his native country, after 30 
years’ absence. His laborious life, his piety, and the simplicity of his manners, 
made him an object of veneration to both Protestants and Catholics. — ( Biogra- 
phie Universelle.) 
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celebrated French mathematician, wrote, under the title of “Reflec- 
tions on the general Cause of Winds,” a small treatise, which was 
crowned by that already so distinguished scientific body, the 
academy of Berlin. The following question, proposed by the 
academy, had given birth to D’Alembert’s investigations: “ To 
determine the order and law of the wind, supposing the earth entirely 
surrounded by a deep ocean: so that the direction and the velocity of 
the wind would be found for any given place at any given moment.” 

D’Alembert, with the aid of his superior mathematical talents, 
gave a very satisfactory solution of this question, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties it presented. Though it is not at present 
our object to trace the history of the attempts made to elucidate 
the question of winds, but merely to show which of its phases 
seemed most important to philosophers at different times, we 
shall briefly mention the chief features of this interesting treatise. 
The times had changed since the days and the opinions of Schott. 
Newton’s great discoveries in natural philosophy, and especially on 
general gravitation, had attracted the attention of philosophers 
toward physical causes, in the investigation of physical effects ; 
the glorious success of the great British genius, in accounting for 
the motions of the celestial bodies, had banished final causes from 
the dominions of science. The interesting phenomena of tides 
had been explained by the attraction of the sun and the moon, 
to the satisfaction of all philosophers. 

D’Alembert, considering the terrestrial atmosphere as another 
kind of ocean, covering the whole globe, of a fluid less dense, 
more elastic, and easier to be set in motion, than the lower one, 
attributed its most constant oscillations to the same causes which 
produce tides. And he arrived actually by mathematical investi- 
gations to the conclusion, that there ought to blow a continuous 
eastern wind under the equator and in the torrid zone; while, on 
the contrary, western winds, sometimes accompanied with gales, 
ought to prevail in the temperate zone. 

This treatise, however deserving in a general scientific point 
of view, could not contribute much to our knowledge on winds. 
lt was not as unfounded a speculation as those of former centuries, 
but yet a speculation ; as the starting point was a mere hypothetical 
state of things, the results could be at best but approximations. 
It is however immensely superior to all attempts made by Schott 
and the philosophers of that period. It is a real investigation: 
but not of the right nature, at least inasmuch as physical scien- 
ces are concerned. 

From the attempts made centuries ago, to account for the 
meteorological phenomena which we comprehend in the general 
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expression of Wind, it might be inferred that long since the phe- 
nomena which were to be explained were well known. But if we 
open the modern and most recent publications on the subject we 
soon discover how erroneous such an opinion would be: for, in- 
stead of finding in these mere speculations on the causes which 
produce wines with all their different characters, we find them on 
the contrary of an essentially positive nature, filled with descrip- 
tions of new apparatus under the name of anemometers, intended 
to make us better acquainted with the insensible or sudden chan- 
ges which take place in the force and direction of the proverbi- 
ally changeable wind ; instead of the general theories of former 
times, and the criticisms on them, we find accurate descriptions 
of single storms, with minute statements of the times at which 
they began to blow in different places, and their directions at a 
given moment for all those places; in short, histories of the winds 
which succeeded each other throughout the year, in each particu- 
lar place of observation, and of some of the strongest gales, ex- 
tending over a continent, or such a part of the ocean as felt their 
action. This shows that the science of winds is as yet in its in- 
fancy, since, after having attempted for centuries to explain the 
phenomena by theories, it was at last discovered that our first care 
ought to be to inquire into the facts of these phenomena themselves. 

Our country claims the honor of having pointed out, before any 
other, the road which may lead to the final solution of this impor- 
tant question; and in our country our celebrated Franklin has the 
credit of having been the first to show what might be done, by his 
account of a northeast storm, that took place on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1743.* 

Since Franklin, several other of our countrymen followed the 
example given by this great observer in tracing the course of 
northeastern gales throughout the country. Their observations 
on the subject, published in various scientific papers, furnish still 
almost the only data which meteorologists of Europe as well 
as of our own country have at their command in their inquiries 
into the laws of winds. This is clearly manifest from an article 
by Mr. Dove,t of the Berlin Academy, contained in one of the 
last numbers of Toggendorf’s Annals (1841, No. 1). It is en- 
titled, “On the Law of Storms ;” and is chiefly intended to estab- 
lish an assertion made by the author in 1828, stating that all the 
phenomena accompanying the most powerful storms may be ac- 





* Works of Franklin, by J. Sparks, vol ii., 105. 

+ H. W. Dove is well known in Germany, and to all those who take an active 
interest in the science of meteorology, for his various publications on winds, 
variations of the barometer and the thermometer. 
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counted for, by supposing a tornado advancing from the southwest 
tothe northeast. The new proofs in favor of this opinion are taken 
from “some excellent publications of Mr. Redfield,’ as the Ger- 
man meteorologist himself states. Our readers will not have 
forgotten perhaps, that to the opinion of Mr. Redfield, Mr. Espy 
in Philadelphia opposed another one, which Brandes had made 
known as early as the year 1820, without being able, however, to 
support it by so many facts as our countryman was able to col- 
lect and cite. This opinion consists in admitting that in storms 
the wind blows from all quarters toward a central point, which 
itself however is moving in a certain direction. It may easily be 
conceived how the same facts serve both these views with an 
equal satisfaction. In both cases the storm is proceeding with a 
greater or less rapidity, the wind constantly changing in direction 
and strength. Mr. Redfield’s view of the phenomena, has been 
more recently strengthened by the observations of Col. Reid, 
governor of Bermuda. 

The following facts result from the researches of Redfield and 
Reid: 

1. Storms which arise in the tropical zone, keep their original 
direction from southeast to northwest almost unchanged, as long 
as they remain between the tropics: but as soon as they enter 
into the temperate zone, they undergo an inflexion, so that their 
direction is almost at right angles with the former, viz. from south- 
west to northeast. The storm which in the tropical zone in- 
creases but slowly in breadth, extends suddenly after the inflexion. 

Mr. Dove’s original purpose in publishing his paper “on the 
law of storms,” was to show that the rotation of the earth is to 
be considered as the cause of the characters of these storms, as 
well as of the trade-winds, and the regular changes in the direc- 
tion of the wind with the seasons, in both hemispheres. We give 
here his explanations as well as possible without diagrams. Sup- 
posing that by any cause a mass of air be propelled from the 
equator toward the north, with an original direction perpendicu- 
lar to the equator. This mass of air would move toward the 
pole, if the earth had no rotatory motion, and if no winds were 
blowing in a straight transversal direction. But, in consequence 
of the rotatory motion of the earth, it will tend toward the north- 
east, or rather toward some point between north and east; for 
coming from the equator it has a greater velocity than the surface 
of the globe in higher latitudes, and will move therefore over this 
surface in an easterly direction, while at the same time it moves 
toward the north in consequence of the original impulse it re- 
ceived. In this oblique motion all particles of the mass would 
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remain parallel to each other, if they did not meet with any ob- 
stacle. But the space in which they enter being filled with air 
of an inferior velocity, the phenomenon becomes more compli- 
eated through this circumstance. The east side of the moving 
air being in contact with air of an inferior velocity, while the 
west side is constantly in contact with air of the same velocity, 
the parallelism of the directions will be destroyed and a rotatory 
motion produced in its place, in the direction of southeast and 
northwest. In other words, on the east side the velocity due to 
the rotation of the earth will decrease rapidly, while that which 
results from the original impulse toward the north continues: on 
the west side it is quite the contrary. Hence the production of a 
vortex in the above direction. Without an obstacle, no such vor- 
tex being produced, it follows that the greater the obstacle, the 
stronger the tendency toward a rotatory motion will be. Now, as 
there is between the tropics a constant current of air from north- 
east towards southwest, the rotation will be greater than without 
this circumstance. So the storm originating at the equator with 
a northern direction and a tendency toward the east, may be de- 
flected towards the northwest by the action of the northeast wind, 
and continue in the same direction with its rotatory motion while 
it remains in the tropical zone. But beyond this limit some of the 
circumstances change. A wind blowing from the southwest tow- 
ard the northeast, instead of the one which blew formerly in a 
contrary direction, changes suddenly the direction of the storm, 
while changing at the same time the causes which produced the 
vortex, the circular velocity of the latter must decrease at the 
same time as its radius increases. 

This is the substance of Mr. Dove’s ideas on the law of those 
storms which have been observed in the West Indies, and over our 
Atlantic cities. We give it, because we think that it may interest 
those who took an interest in either of the two opinions supported 
by Mr. Redfield and Mr. Espy. 

How the German philosopher thinks that a mass of air may be 
moved suddenly from the equator toward the north, we do not 
know ;* and inasmuch as this remains in the dark, his explanation 
cannot be considered as a new proof in favor of his and Mr. Red- 
field’s view, nor against Brandes’s and Espy’s. We would not 
have placed this part of the paper before our readers, had it not 
been that the numerous facts, which precede and follow it, had 
been originally published in this country. 

We said that the science of winds is as yet in its infancy, and 


* D’Alembert’s reflections show how this may be conceived. 
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repeat it after having stated how much had been done in our own 
country for its advancement. And so it will appear if we consider 
that the little we know refers to a peculiar kind of winds, to 
storms. In the same manner as historians handed us down narra- 
tions on wars and revolutions, which have at all times desolated hu- 
man society, without almost ever noticing the intervals of peace and 
felicity, not less interesting than those of bloodshed and misery ; 
so natural philosophers made us acquainted with the gales which 
open the depths of the sea, and bury the ships under the immense 
waves, or throw them on some rocky shore ; which deracinate the 
fir-tree and mutilate the majestic oak, while they carry ruin and 
desolation through villages and cities. But the mild summer breeze 
which cools the forehead of the tired husbandman, carries the per- 
fumes of the honey-locust to the invalid’s chamber, and sounds 
like music in the leaves of the aspen-tree, this has not been hon- 
ored with the same attention as its destructive brother. Nor do we 
know much more about moderate breezes, with regard to different 
places and different times, though perhaps a great deal of materials 
might be gathered now from all parts of the world, and especially 
from those where there are liberty-poles. But among those there 
are two essential elements wanting, viz., the instant at which the 
wind changes, and a comparative estimation of its strength. 

The utility of such observations may not seem evident to some 
of our readers, and it would perhaps to any one be difficult to 
show what results they may lead to hereafter ; though our know!- 
edge of the earth would gain immensely. But utility there will 
be in them. No attention of man in his intercourse with nature 
remains unnoticed. In her school he acquires almost a creative 
power: he improves stocks and fruits ; transforms tasteless vege- 
tables into delicacies; gives new hues and sweets to the wild 
flowers, and fills his gardens with the most beautiful ones of his 
own creation, — not to mention the mechanical results to which 
the study of nature has enabled him to arrive. But to speak of 
something which is more nearly related with the question: When 
Torricelli discovered the barometer, and the cause of the suspen- 
sion of the liquid in its tube, he thought that he only proved the 
absurdity of nature’s “horror for the void: ” his discovery was as 
purely theoretical as any ever made: and yet there is scarcely, in 
the eyes of modern navigators, a more useful instrument, and 
indispensable instrument, than this philosophical toy ; and few sea- 
men who once understand its use would like to embark without it. 
Torricelli does not seem to have suspected a connexion between 
the variations of the barometer and the changes of the weather ; 
and it was not without a great surprise that he discovered that the 
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elevation of the mercury in his tube, changed constantly, — and 
before he died, the face of the barometer had already become a 
book of prophecy on which the approaching changes of weather 
were to be read. Now every seaman knows by this instrument 
that a gale is going to blow. When we know more about calm 
winds, may it not be expected that the barometer may predict 
them too % 


THE RETURN. 


A park has left Saint Helen’s isle, 
A Prince is at the helm, 

She bears the Exile Emperor 
Back to his ancient realm. 

No joyous shout bursts from her crew 
As o’er the waves they dance, 

But silently, through foam and spray, 
Seek they the shores of France. 


A Soldier comes ! — Haste, comrades, haste ! 
To greet him on the strand ; 

’Tis long since by his side ye fought 
For Glory’s chosen land. 

A Leader comes ! — Let loud huzzas 
Burst from the extended line, 

And glancing arms, and helmets raised, 
In martial splendor shine. 

A Conqueror comes!— Fly Austrian, fly! 
Before his awful frown: — 

Kneel, Lombard, kneel! that pallid brow 
Has worn the Iron Crown! 

The eagles wave! the trumpet sounds! 
Amid the cannon’s roar, 

Ye victors of a hundred fields, 
Surround your chief once more ! 


And can that be the warlike strain 
That floated on Marengo’s plain ? 
And to the breeze in triumph flung 
O’er Alpine cliff and glacier rung! 
No terror now is in that sound 
A haughty foe to quell ; 
The bugle-note is wild and sad, 
It only breathes — “ Farewell.” 


A Monarch comes !— From royal arms 
Remove the envious rust, 
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A Monarch comes, — the triple crown 
Is freed from gathering dust. 


Guard him not to the halls of state, 
His diadem is riven; 
But bear him where yon hallowed spire 
ls pointing up to heaven. 
And with the requiem’s plaintive swell, 
With dirge and solemn prayer, 
Enter the marble halls of death, 
And throne your monarch there! 


A Husband comes ! — Imperial bride, 
Unbar thy regal bower, 
Let music ring through every hall, 
Light stream from every tower. 
Haste! gentle wife, to greet those lips, — 
They have been long unprest ; 
That weary head may slumber now 
On thy devoted breast. 


She comes not thus !— Oh! Heaven, that she, 
E’en she, again should wed, 
Whose whole life should have been one thought, 
One memory of the dead ! 
But stay —call her whom first he loved, 
The mistress of his fate, 
The child of Destiny, whose star, 
Ascendant, made him great. 
She sleeps — they may not meet again 
E’en in death’s cold embrace, 
Oh! ne’er beside that hallowed dust 
His recreant ashes place! 
She lived, while Fortune smiled on Aim 
Without a changeful frown, 
She lived, while Heaven bestowed an heir 
To that imperial crown : — 
But when the stricken Idol bowed 
Beneath misfortune’s stroke, 
She had a human heart, — it bled, 
A woman’s heart, —it broke: 


No cannon peal booms o’er her grave, 

No drooping banner there shall wave, 

But her’s shall be a purer fame 

Than that which gilds the Conqueror’s name ; 
And hers shall be a holier shrine 

Than thine, “ Heir of the World,” than thine! 
For Want’s pale children, hand in hand, 
Moved with her princely funeral band, 
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And Gratitude its blessings shed 

To consecrate her peaceful bed, — 
While filial love one peerless line 
’Graved on the tomb of Josephine. 


A Father comes !— Haste, princely son, 
With banner, plume, and lance! 

Lead forth, to greet thy sire’s return, 
The chivalry of France; 

And kneel upon thy country’s sod, 
Amid that noble band, 

In loyal pride and filial love, 
To kiss that royal hand. 


Hush! hush ! a plaint, a voice of wail, 
Floats faintly on the dying gale ; 

And through a distant castle’s halls, 
Along its dim and ancient walls, 

A sigh steals on — it speaks of doom — 
A noteless grave —an early tomb! 


A Son returns !— Fond mother, come! 
He waits thy dear caress, 

Once more upon that lofty brow 
Thy lips in fondness press. 

And think not of the Emperor, 
The Chief, the mighty man, 

But clasp again thy fairhaired boy, 
Thy youthful Corsican. 

Ah! age and grief have dimmed thine eye, 
But, placed upon that head, 

A mother’s hand would recognise — 
That mother too is dead ! 


And what a destiny was hers! 
A fair and youthful bride, 

When dangers filled her husband’s path 
She shared them by his side. 

A mother next, and infant eyes 
To hers looked fondly up; 

O was not that the dearest drop 
That blest her mingled cup ? 

A widowed matron then we see, 
Amid that youthful band, 

And one by one they left her side, 
To shine in other land. 

A woman next, whom friendly Fates 
Had raised on rapid wings ; 

The parent of a royal group, 
A family of kings! 
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And then in exile sad and lone, 
Lamenting over greatness flown, 

In sorrow’s hour uncomforted, 

Like her who wept o’er Rama’s dead; 
But death’s cold frost came o’er her brow, 
Her griefs are past — she slumbers now. 


A Brother comes ! — Fraternal ties 
May now be joined again, 

Since Fate restores the brightest link 
That glittered in the chain. 

Oh! brothers brave and sisters fair, 
With joyous welcome come, 

And meet as erst within the bowers 
Of your own island home. 

No: Time, and Death, and Distance, tell 
That call is raised in vain, 

The weary exiles may not meet 
In their childhood’s home again. 


NapoLeon comes !— Go speak that word 
At midnight’s awful hour 

In Champ de Mars — will it not prove 
A spell of fearful power ? 

Will not a shadowy host arise 
From field and mountain ridge, 

From Waterloo, from Austerlitz, 
From Lodi’s fatal bridge, 

And wheel in airy echellon, 
From pass, and height, and plain, 

To form upon that ancient ground 
Their scattered ranks again ? 


Go speak it in the Louvre’s halls, 
’Mid priceless works of art, 

Will not each lifelike figure from 
The glowing canvass start ? 

Go to Versailles, where heroes frown 
And monarchs live in stone, 

Across those chiselled lips, will not 
A startling murmur run ? 


No, no, the marble still may be 

Cold, cold and silent —So is he. 

The pencil’s living hues may bloom, 
But his have faded in the tomb, — 
And warriors, in their narrow homes 
Sleep, reckless that their leader comes. 


Napoleon comes !— but Rhine’s full flood 
Rolls on without a tinge of blood ; 
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The Pyramids still frown in gloom 
And grandeur, o’er an empty tomb, 
And sweetly still the moonbeam smiles 
Upon the fair Venetian isles. 


Napoleon comes !— but Moscow's spires 
Have ceased to glow with hostile fires. 
No spirit in a whisper deep 

Proclaims it where the Cesars sleep, 

Or sighs from column, tower, or dome, 

A name that once was feared in Rome. — 
For life and power have passed away, 
And he is here —a king of clay. 


Now let the gazing nations stand 
In awe and reverence here, 
While France, the mighty mourner, bends 
Above her hero’s bier. 
Ah! fear, and hate, and rivalry, 
To human sorrow turn, 
E’en haughty England drops a tear 
Upon Napoleon’s urn. 


He will not wake at war’s alarms, 
Its music, or its moans: 
He will not wake when Europe hears 
The crash of crumbling thrones, — 
And institutions gray with age 
Are numbered with forgotten things, 
And privilege, and “ right divine” 
Rest with the people —not their kings. 


Now raise the imperial monument, 
Fame’s tribute to the brave, 

The warrior’s place of pilgrimage 
Shall be Napoleon’s grave. 

France, envying long his island tomb 
Amid the lonely deep, 

Has gained at last the treasured dust, — 
Sleep, mighty mortal, sleep ! 

Ay — dreamless as the unhonored head 
Trampled beneath earth’s humblest sod, 

Rest till the Archangel’s trump hath blown, 


The summons of thy Judge and God. 
ANNETTE. 


Woopstock, Vermont, December, 1840. 
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ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY.* 


Tue extent and value of the work whose title is given below 
have been so generally eulogized by the press, and, as far as we 
can learn, so fully recognised by the public admiration, that any 
farther praise of its execution, or recommendation of its useful- 
ness, may now be considered altogether superfluous. This is 
one of the few books which spring into the world all armed to 
defy and to contend with criticism at their very birth. It knows 
no infancy and requires no nursing. A great and useful work 
was generally expected from its distinguished author, and a great 
and useful work has been produced. 

This is all the eulogy we consider it necessary to bestow 
upon it—and what more could we? And besides, though justice 
would extort this tribute were we even influenced by any reluc- 
tance to offer it, yet we frankly plead guilty to the charge which 





any reader may choose to make, of being at the date of these 
presents in a mood rather sternly critical—not to say even cen- 
sorious. The truth is, if it must out, that we are somewhat in 
the frame of mind of that worthy old Athenian whose candid 
simplicity and honesty have not been fairly appreciated by his- 
tory, who confessed himself sick and tired of hearing Aristides 
perpetually called “ The Just,” and therefore voted for his banish- 
ment to get rid for a while of this intolerable monotony of praise. 
It may be all true enough, and we have no desire of gainsaying 
it, but we are tired of hearing this single tune of indiscriminate 
eulogy and homage to Professor Anthon, as the very Colossus of 
Rhodes of classical erudition. If other people will fall down in 
his path, like the Persian in the dawning presence of his God, 
instead of averting our eyes in dazzled wonderment and rev- 
erence, we choose to look straight forward upon the full broad 
disk of the great luminary, with the aid of such optical appliances 
as we may command, and to enjoy to our heart’s content the con- 
templation of every spot our jealous eye may discover upon it. 
Professor Anthon’s progress through the ordeal of the criticism 


*A Classical Dictionary, containing an Account of the principal Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the impor- 
tant points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and 
Fine Arts, of the Greeks and Romans, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, with Tabular Values of the Same. By Charles An- 
thon, L. L. D., Jay-Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, New York, and Rectcr of the Grammar School. “ Huc undique gaza.”— 
Virg.—New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841. 
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of the press, from “its Serene Highness” the New York Review, 
down to the humblest little newspaper “organ” of the humblest 
little village in the country, has been one uninterrupted triumphal 
procession, and loud and unceasing have been the Jo Paans 
which have greeted his progress along the Sacred Way — laden 
with the untold wealth of his spoils of modern libraries and ancient 
lore. If we must perform a part in the pageant, it shall rather be 
that of the attendant whose station was behind the chariot of its 
exulting hero —to remind him that he was after all only a man, 
and to preserve his head from getting entirely turned by all the 
applauses and flatteries of the rest, by telling him every disagree- 
able truth he could lay his tongue to. We therefore carefully 
close that side of our double critical standish which is sweetened 
with the honey of approbation, with which the author of the 
work before us must long ere this have become completely cloyed ; 
and open that alone in which we are wont to distil, according to 
the merits of the occasion, a stronger or weaker decoction of the 
gall of censure. To paraphrase Mark Antony, we come to crit- 
icise Mr. Anthon, not to praise him. 

The standard of profession by which our author expresses his 
own willingness to be measured, is at least no very humble one, 
and if many very eminent authors have deemed it best becoming 
them to appear before the public, in their title-page or preface, all 
suffused with the blushes of their own modesty, our very learned 
and able professor certainly exhibits but little disposition to fol- 
low any such example. We are told in the title-page that this 
single octavo volume is intended to “elucidate al] the important 
points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, My- 
thology, and Fine Arts, of the Greeks and Romans ;” —and again, 
in the preface, that the liberal and enterprising publishers by 
whom the work is issued, having, at great sacrifice of their appa- 
rent interest, determined to discard Lempriere altogether, of which 
they had the stereotype plates of an excellent edition, improved 
and enlarged at a former day by Professor Anthon’s own hand, 
and wishing “a classical dictionary in as complete and useful a 
form as it could possibly be made,” the present “new work was 
the result ; not an improved edition of the old one, but a work 
on which the patient labor of two entire years has been faithfully 
expended.” 

A profound observation has been more than once made, that 
“ Rome was not built in a day.” Now we certainly should feel 
scarcely less surprise at being told that this respectable old his- 
torical truth we had so long received for gospel was all a mistake, 
and that the building of Rome had been in fact nothing more than 
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the easy pastime of a summer’s afternoon, than we feel on being 
gravely told that a classical dictionary as perfect as it “could 
possibly be made,” and intended to “elucidate all the important 
points,” &c., &c., as before quoted from the title-page, was the work 
of a couple of years ! — especially as it is well known to the pub- 
lic, that within those two years, beside discharging the duties 
of a laborious professorship, and the active superintendance of one 
of the principal and best of the classical schools in the city, Mr. 
Anthon has had some considerable portion of his time engrossed 
by various literary enterprises of a different character. A glance, 
moreover, along the pages of the formidable “ List of Works, 
exclusive of the classics, forming part of the author’s private 
collection, and (?) which have been consulted for the purposes of 
the present edition,” is certainly little calculated to diminish the 
astonishment excited by the former statement. We know Mr. 
Anthon’s prodigious industry and efficiency, — we know that, with 
his frame of cast iron, his daily habits of perfect regularity and 
method, and his facility of execution, he can probably accomplish 
more in a given space of time than any other three men we could 
select in his own department of learning and labor, — we know 
that a steam-engine affords the only adequate comparison by 
which we can convey an idea of his modus operandi,—yet we 
still confess ourselves fairly puzzled by these “two years”! 
We shrewdly suspect that it must be a typographical error, and 
that the “patient labor” of at least the period of the Trojan War 
must have been “ faithfully expended” upon the huge and closely 
printed tome before us;— respecting which, by the way, it is 
scarcely less a mystery how, notwithstanding its great and 
manifest superiority over any competing work in the market, it 
can be afforded by the publishers at the disproportionately low 
price of five dollars. 

However, passing over any points of this nature, we come to the 
body of the work itself, and as it is one of the most undeniable 
value, and as the position it has already secured renders any criti- 
cal forbearance, not only unnecessary, but positively unfair to 
those larger interests of scholarship, which are entirely independ- 
ent of any single individual’s success, we beg to present the fruits 
of a very cursory examination of its contents with no other view 
than to assist the public mind in forming a judicious and discrim- 
inating estimate of its merits. 

We find our author repeatedly declaring, and his declarations 
echoed with accumulated emphasis through our journals and Re- 
views, that this Dictionary is to contain nothing in the slightest 
degree offensive to the youth of either sex— that no paragraph 
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therein contained shall bring the blush to the chastest cheek, or 
violate the most fastidious delicacy. What amount of “ grossness” 
is legitimate within the above limitation it is difficult to define ; 
nor do we see what particular propriety there can be in selecting 
the extra class of a fashionable boarding-school, or the précieuses 
ridicules of a “ reading society for mutual improvement,” to define 
to us the jurisdiction which our memories shall retain over the 
moral conduct of our ancestors. But without going behind this 
profession of the author, we protest against the very attempt to 
write a history of the ancient Mythology, or any adequate biog- 
raphy of Greece and Rome, upon such a principle. We protest 
against emasculating history for the purposes of favoring the 
prudery or tickling the moral self-complacency of any class or 
sect. A fact, wherever and whenever and however begotten, 
should be inviolable. The interests of the whole should never 
be sacrificed in protect:ig a few morally deformed from tempta- 
tion. What should we have thought of Dr. Johnson, if, when 
an old lady of the school to which the author has thought fit to 
manifest so humble a deference, came to find fault with the num- 
ber of wicked words he had inserted in his Dictionary, he had 
yielded to her demand for their exclusion, instead of making her 
the obviously proper answer, of asking how she came to find them 
out? It is impossible for the philosophical historian correctly to 
estimate an event except in the presence of all the facts which, 
either as causes or as consequences, are related to that event, 
and, ceteris paribus, just in proportion to the extent of his inform- 
ation will be the value of his opinion. The suppression of any 
truth in history as well as at common law is substantially tie 
propagation of a falsehood. 

How far Mr. Anthon may have been successful in this attempt 
we do not care to inquire. That he has succeeded by it in marring 
the completeness of his work, a few references will demonstrate. 

The significance of Hercules in the ancient Mythology is vari- 
ously interpreted, though most speculators agree that he repre- 
sented some marked era of civilization. The most probable and 
interesting theory is that the first and original Hercules represented 
the spirit of Phenician enterprise when first opening its piratical 
commerce with the remote quarters of the world. The labors and 
difficulties which they had to encounter, and the contests in which 
their different expeditions involved them,were idealized in the 
labors and trials of Hercules. Among his other deeds thus 
dignified by historians were his achievements during his fifty days’ 
residence at the court of Thespius, which are now thought to 
represent an important feature of the age which he is thus sup- 
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posed to typify. They appear at least to constitute as important a 
feature of the Pagan Mythology as the Vesta worship at Rome. 
The whole fact of this visit, however, which is stated sufficiently 
in detail and with perfect propriety by Messrs. Da Ponte and 
Ogilby in their edition of Lempriere, is from Mr. Anthon’s diction- 
ary carefully excluded. 

Messalina, one of the most remarkable phenonema in the whole 
history of her sex, is done up in about twenty lines, although Taci- 
tus, the sober patriarch of philosophical history, saw fit to give 
time and space to the most minute details of her life, and al- 
though it is utterly impossible adequately to interpret the social spirit 
of Rome during the reign of Claudius or the early history of the 
empire without them, to say nothing of its importance to any one 
who would satisfactorily appreciate the most profound, the most 
analytic, and we believe the longest of the satires of Juvenal. 

Our author gives six columns to a discussion of Seneca, who 
wrote poor essays on. contentment with millions of money at his 
command, and common-place homilies against anger, while per- 
secuting unto death one who ridiculed his licentiousness and 
meanness. The claims of Cleopatra upon the student of history, 
on the other hand, are summed up in about two columns, the larger 
portion of which is occupied with the political movement of her 
contemporaries in which she was somewhat involved. Surely the 
woman who, by our author’s admission, was one of the most ac- 
complished women that ever lived, beautiful and talented beyond 
compare, who was well skilled in the Greek and Latin, and con- 
versed with ease in the Ethiopian, Jewish, Arabian, Syrian, Me- 
dian, and Persian languages, surely the details of such a woman’s 
life are too valuable to be proscribed for a Jiaison which our author 
is himself too just to biame. 

The Empress Theodora is proved by Gibbon to have been one 
of the most enterprising and capable women produced under the 
Empire. She raised herself from the lowest walks of the actress’s 
profession to the throne, and there sustained herself with dignity. 
On one oveasion she actually preserved the throne to her hush « ”’ 
solely through her presence of mind and strength of character. 
Mr. Anthon only tells us that “ Theodora was an unprincipied wo- 
man, with some ability, who exercised till her death 548, a great 
influence over the mind of Justinian, and many acts of oppression 
and cruelty were committed by her orders.” All this we are in- 
formed in the article on Justinian, no separate place being allowed 
for Theodora’s portrait. The early life which the empress led, 
we suppose, is her condemnation. Her struggle from this, her 
victory over the prejudices of society and the Roman law, which for 
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bade actresses ever sitting upon the throne of the Roman empire, 
and her opportune fortitude in the Nika sedition, must all go for 
nothing. Is the moral of her story, when rightly told and apprecia- 
ted, bad? The practical lesson of prucience taught by Athenodorus 
to his patron and former pupil, the Emperor Augustus, is likewise 
expurgated. The personal qualities of Heliogabalus are shuffled off 
with a few vague generalities about his debauchery and licentious- 
ness. No factsare furnished whereby an estimate may be formed of 
the moral and intellectual grade of hisindulgences. Our author does 
not appear to have felt how indefinite are such accusations against 
a creature actuated like man, by a legion of impulses, or how vast 
is the difference between the licentiousness of Wilkes and that 
of George IV., nor how unlike is the debauchery of Sheridan to that 
of Titmouse. The ample materials furnished by Lampridius and 
Dio Cassius, leave the author no justification but his pernicious 
principle. 

Without dwelling longer upon particular instances to illustrate 
the exception which we have taken to the execution of the present 
work in this particular, we will merely refer the reader in addition 
to the articles on Aspasia, Socrates, Caligula, Tiberius, Venus, Au- 
gustinus, &c., all which will be found herein materially defective, 
although some of them are of the greatest value in other respects. 

But we rise above the consideration of individual instances. They 
might be supposed to involve merely a question of opinion between 
the author and his readers, to be controlled by their relative ac- 
quaintanceship with character and powers of discrimination. But 
we ask Mr. Anthon whether his book does not assume to furnish 
the student all the accessible facts requisite for the formation of 
a correct opinion upon the whole political and social development 
of the pagan antiquity of Greece and Rome. And we put it to him 
as a scholar, does he think a work answers that end which on 
principle deliberately suppresses one whole class of the most im- 
portant facts connected with the relations and intercourse of the 
two sexes? We put it to him asa Christian, ought he to blind his 
readers by the suppression of so large a class of material facts, to 
the purifying influences of that “ New Doctrine,” which, as the 
holy eloquence of Chateaubriand has demonstrated, for the first 
time in history, attacked legalised prostitution, and the exposure 
of children. We had supposed that Bayle’s celebrated defence 
against the purists of France,* had completely smitten down all 
the pretensions of that school which claimed to rest upon argu- 
ment, and had for ever eradicated their absurdities from the society 
of cultivated and liberal scholars. If, as it appears, we erred in this, 


* Eclaircissement sur les obscénités, 
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we at least fee] authorized in assuring Mr. Anthon, that whoever 
pretends to treat any fact as a nuisance to be adjudicated by the 
histerian out of existence, or attempts to annihilate any pust expe- 
riences of the human race, either assumes a very imprope: 1 espon- 
sibility or convicts himself of a very great weakuess. 

We proceed to notice some further omissions in this work, to 
which no principle has been pleaded in justification, and which, it 
is to be hoped, will be supplied in another edition. 

Tiberius Coruncanius is not noticed. This man opened the first 
school for teaching the law at Rome, a fact which doubtless had 
an important influence upon the study and practice of that sci- 
ence, since it has been made the burden of a dissertation by Mr. 
Schraeder, an eminent German jurist, in Hago’s Magazine, Vol. 5. 
Besides, we believe that Coruncanius was the first Pontifex Maxi- 
mus elected from the people. These are both events cf the high- 
est importance. 

Plotius, the founder of the first Latin school of rhetoric at 
Rome, is not mentioned. Greek teachers had completely engross- 
ed that department of public instruction in that city, and when 
Cicero requested permission to attend this new school, he was 
refused the privilege, because his friends thought Greek instruc- 
tion preferable for a candidate for the bar. ‘This project of 
Plotius certainly marks an era in Roman literature worth com- 
memorating. 

Cincius the tribune, who first proposed the law forbidding law- 
yers to take fees for their professional services, is passed unno- 
ticed. And his celebrated Law is merely catalogued by our 
author, although it was a subject of frequent legislative modifica- 
tion and construction until the time of Justinian ; and although it 
has been deemed worthy of elaborate discussion by some of the 
most eminent jurists of modern times. 

Antistius Labeo, the democratic lawyer and strict construction- 
ist of the Augustan age, and founder of the Proculean sect of law- 
yers, is mentioned only to discuss his title to the Insanior Labeo 
of Horace, a question which was finally disposed of, when Gibbon 
endorsed the criticism of Bentley. It certainly should never have 
been permitted to exclude the interesting details of Tacitus, or the 
pertinent suggestions of his studious successors at the Roman bar. 

Ateius Capito, the distinguished and successful rival of Labeo 
in the affections of Augustus, who was founder of the Labinian sect 
of lawyers in opposition to the Proculian, is not mentioned at all. 

Publius Suillius, whose strong though venal eloquence, as 
Tacitus informs us, justly brought the blush to the cheek of 
Seneca, is also passed over. He deserves particular attention, as 
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having been the spokesman of the lawyers when they successfully 
resisted the applications of Silius to the Emperor Ciaudius, to re- 
vive the Cincian law. The arguments of the parties are detailed 
at length by Tacitus. This Silius is also passed over, though 
a tribune, and otherwise distinguished, because as we presume he 
was the paramour of the notorious Messalina. Lamachus, one ~f 
the oligarchs of Athens, who forbade the comic poets to represent 
on the stage the events of the times, or to name in their pieces 
living characters, has met with a similar fate. 

Any one who has read Mr. Anthon’s discussion of Justinian, 
must be struck with its inadequacy to the importance of the topic. 
Among other subjects totally omitted, but which were surely en- 
titled to attention, which we have time here only to name, we no- 
tice — Syro, Virgil’s teacher of epicurean philosophy, Dionysius 
Thrax, Phanias, Pegasus and Proculus, who gave names to different 
schools of lawyers, Cylon, Cesonia, Polis, Thalelius, Aliturus, 
Cornutus Turtullus, Pompeius Faleo, Cornelius Mincianus, Teren- 
tius, jr., Chilius, Petronius, Sabinus, Ursulus, &c., &e., &c. 

It will be observed, that in the very limited examination which 
we have been able to make, of the sufficiency of this great work 
as measured by the standard of its pretensions, we have confined 
ourselves almost exclusively to the subject of Roman jurispru- 
dence. But unfortunately we dare not infer that this department 
of the work has been less favored with the author’s attention than 
others. We observed an inconsistency in the text, of a degree 
and character which we confess very much surprised us, even af- 
ter making the largest allowance for the distracting influences 
which one encounters in attempting to digest a vast accumulation 
of debateable authority. This error would not probably have 
fallen under our observation, had we not been twice directed in 
the preface to the completeness and accuracy of the department 
of Grecian geography and history. 

In the article on Hellas, the Hellenes are represented as de- 
scended from Hellen, who had “three sons, Dorus, Xeuthus, and 
/Eolus, Acheus and Jon are represented as the sons of Xeuthus, 
and from these four, Dorus, Holus, Achzus, and Ion, the Dorians, 
/Eolians, Acheians, and Ionians, were descended, who formed the 
four tribes into which the Hellenic nation was for many centuries 
divided.” Hence it appears, according to Mr. Anthon, that the 
Ionians were of pure Hellenic origin. 

In the article on the Pelasgi the followmg passage occurs: 


“Tt is a curious fact which has been noticed by Mr. Malden (Hist. of 
Rome, p. 70), that the Grecian race which made the most early and the 
most rapid progress in civilization and intellectual attaimments, was ane 
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in which the Pelasgian blood was least adulterated by foreign mixture, 
namely, the Ionians of Attica and of the settlements in Asia.” ...... 
“Herodotus says that the Athenians were originally Pelasgi, but that after 
Ton the son of Xeuthus became the leader of the forces of the Athenians, 
the people received the name of Ionians.” 


Here the Ionians are made out to be genuine Pelasgians. This 
is an incongruity of too grave a character to be winked at, and 
requires either correction or explanation. 

Again, in the article on Diagoras, after saying that a price was 
set upon his head for avowing a disbelief in Divine Providence 
and his contempt for the gods and religious ceremonies, Mr. An- 
thon says, that on account of these persecutions he fled to Cor- 
inth, where he died. Now when we bear in mind the nature of 
the crime for which the bold philosopher was thus outlawed, to- 
gether with the preponderance of Athenian power and influence 
in Greece, it is probable that Corinth would have been about as 
secure a refuge for him, as Boston would be to a citizen of New 
York under a similar sentence. The better authorities are to the 
effect that Diagoras fled from Greece aitogether, and instead of 
dying in Corinth was shipwrecked on his passage out. 

There is another more serious defect in this article than the 
above comparatively unimportant inaccuracy. No mention is 
made of the excellent constitution and laws which Diagoras fur- 
nished the Mantineans, and to which they were far more deeply 
indebted than to the reviscry labors of Demonax, to whom Mr. 
Anthon has ascribed all the credit for their political greatness. 

There is another important omission for which this work is 
responsible, although its author may justify, with more or less 
success, under the example of all his predecessors in the same 
department of literary labor. On this account we approach its 
criticism with less confidence than under other circumstances we 
should think the subject deserved. 

We are unable to comprehend upon what principle of clas- 
sification all notice of Christ and the canonical writers of his 
church is entirely omitted. Is it because they were of Jewish 
descent and not of Grecian or Roman blood? Then why notice 
Maximin the Thracian, or the Arab Philip, or Maximus the Span- 
iard? Because these were Roman emperors, and the unity of 
Roman history appeared to require it? But Seneca and Martial 
were Spaniards, Phaedrus was a Thracian, and Terence an African. 
Why notice them? Because they were made citizens of Rome, 
and resided or wrote there? But Paul was also made a citizen of 
Rome (Acts xxii. 27, 28), and Joseph, the putative father of Christ, 
was ona journey to Bethlehem, for the purpose of giving the strong- 
est proof of his allegiance to Roman authority at the time of our 
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Savior’s birth. Is it because the early history of the Christians 
would be unimportant to the student of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature? But do not the repeated allusions to the Christian 
heresy in the official correspondence of Pliny, and in the his- 
tories of Ammianus, Suetonius, and Tacitus, entitle them to any 
portion of that respect which has been so bountifully lavished 
upon the animal worship of the 2gyptians, and the less classical 
ceremonies of the Druids? At least the alleged correspondence 
between Seneca and St. Paul will give that apostle as good a title 
to a place in the classical gallery, as the Christ Church boys made 
out for the apocryphal Phalaris. But aside from the obvious in- 
consistencies of this omission as a mere question of classification 
and arrangement, we must consider any classical dictionary 
seriously defective, which does not at least attempt to expose the 
nature and process of that tremendous social revolution which 
completely supplanted the most deeply-radicated and rational 
system of paganism the world had known, and laid the foundation 
for all the more important improvements in the political science 
of modern times. A classical dictionary should explain itself. 
Every person or incident of importance within the period of time 
which the work assumes to comprehend, should have an explana- 
tion somewhere between the covers. What signifies the tolerant 
zeal of Gregory Nazianzene, or the distracting struggle between 
religion and filial affection in the breast of Chrysostom, or the 
vehement controversies of the hot-blooded Augustine and Pe- 
lagdus, to the student yet ignorant of the story of those bare- 
footed proto-martyrs and teachers who first taught the Christian 
faith with the eloquence of inspiration, and enforced those in- 
structions with the strengthening influences of a divine example. 

The blemishes we have here had occasion to notice, in this im- 
portant and valuable work, are doubtless chiefly to be ascribed to 
the rapidity with which it is stated to have been executed. Whether 
it is destined entirely to supersede the use of Lempriere, time 
and experience are alone to decide. The only rival edition of the 
latter now in the American market, is that by Messrs. Da Ponte and 
Ogilby, which has heretofore met with no inconsiderable degree 
of public acceptation. It was hardly graceful, by the way, on 
the part of our author, to omit all allusion to the very exist- 
ence of this edition, —an omission which the New York Review 
has also neglected to supply. Not having it now before us, we 
shall not attempt any comparison of their respective merits; a 
task we greatly prefer, moreover, to leave to the discrimination 
of the public intelligence, which will soon know how to decide 
for itself which of the two to adopt and which to discard, without 
the aid of any gratuitous advice of Reviews or Reviewers. 
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THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 
BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


* Ou, mother, I’ve been with an angel to-day ! 

I was out, all alone, in the forest at play, 

Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 
And hearing the woodpecker tapping the trees; 

So I played, and I played} till, so weary I grew, 

I sat down to rest in the shade of a yew, 

While the birds sang so sweetly high up on its top, 
I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop! 
Thus a long while I sat, looking up to the sky, 
And watching the clouds that went hurrying by, 
When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 
That sounded as if, ‘come, oh brother!’ it said; 
And there, right up over the top of the tree, 

Oh mother, an angel was beck’ning to me! 


“ And ‘brother!’ once more, ‘come, oh brother!’ he cried, 
And flew on light pinions close down by my side! 

And, mother, oh, never was being so bright, 

As the one which then beamed on my wondering sight! 
His face was as fair as the delicate shell, 

His hair down his shoulders in long ringlets fell, 

While the eyes resting on me, so melting with love, 
Were as soft and as mild as the eyes of a dove! 

And somehow, dear mother, I felt not afraid, 

As his hand on my brow he caressingly laid, 

And whispered so softly and gently to me, 

‘Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee!’ 


“ And then on my forehead he tenderly pressed 

Such kisses — oh, mother, they thrilled through my breast, 
As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high, 

When the chariot of God rolls along the black sky! 
While his breath, floating round me, was soft as the breeze 
That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees ; 

At last on my head a deep blessing he poured, 

Then plumed his bright pinions and upward he soared ! 
And up, up he went, through the blue sky, so far, 

He seemed to float there like a glittering star, 

Yet stil! my eyes followed his radiant flight, 

Till, lost in the azure, he passed from my sight! 

Then, oh, how I feared, as I caught the last gleam 

Of his vanishing form, it was only a dream! 

When soft voices whispered once more from the tree, 


‘Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee!’” 
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Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 
For she knew her fair boy from this world must depart! 
That his bright locks must fade in the dust of the tomb, 
Ere the autumn winds withered the summer’s rich bloom! 
Oh, how his young footsteps she watched, day by day, 
As his delicate form wasted slowly away, 
Till the soft light of heaven seemed shed o’er his face, 
And he crept up to die in her loving embrace! 
“Oh clasp me, dear mother, close, close to your breast, 
On that gentle pillow again let me rest! 
Let me once more gaze up to that dear, loving eye, 
And then, oh, methinks, I can willingly die! 
Now kiss me, dear mother! oh, quickly! for see 
The bright, blessed angels are waiting for me!” 


Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her breast, 
As the long, frantic kiss on his pale lips she pressed ! 
And felt the vain search of his soft, pleading eye, 

As it strove to meet her’s ere the fair boy could die. 

“J see you not, mother, for darkness and night 

Are hiding your dear, loving face from my sight, — 
But I hear your low sobbings — dear mother, good-bye! 
The angels are ready to bear me on high! 

I will wait for you there, — but oh, tarry not long, 
Lest grief at your absence should sadden my song !” 
He ceased, and his hands meekly clasped on his breast, 
While his sweet face sank down on its pillow of rest, 
Then, closing his eyes, now all rayless and dim, 

Went up with the angels that waited for him! 


Q 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 


BY A. DAVEZAC, ESQ. 


Hap the history of the famous Conspiracy of Catiline, like that 
which Sallust had written of the civil and military transactions of 
Rome, embracing a brief, but most interesting period, been swept 
away by the tempest which during six centuries ravaged the civil- 
ized world, we should no doubt have deplored its loss with deeper 
sorrow, believing that with it had been destroyed the full elucida- 
tion of the mysterious obscurities that perplex the mind when- 
ever we seek the true motives of the conspirators, and the real 
designs of Catiline himself. Why has this uncertainty been 
allowed to remain unexplained in a work professedly written to 
remove them, by one who, from his high station, his intimacy 


ca 
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with Cesar, his marriage with Terentia, the repudiated wife of 
Cicero,* had assuredly the means of knowing even the most secret 
circumstances belonging to that strange plot? 

Removed as we are from the event, and hopeless, too, of obtain- 
ing new documents, out of which to educe additional light on 
that question, it may appear frivolous, to superficial minds, to 
invite attention from the occurrences of our own day, to fix it on 
scenes acted in Rome some seventy years before the Christian 
era. Were we led to this examination by the mere pleasure an 
inquisitive mind takes in the search of abstract truth, and the 
natural curiosity which delights in the speculative study of human 
nature, we could find an apology for pursuits of this kind, in the 
example of Sir William Blackstone, who, from analogous feelings, 
took so deep an interest in tracing the obscure commencement 
and secret growth of the quarrel between Addison and Pope, that 
“he withdrew from the severity of profounder studies to inquire 
into its causes, honoring literary history by the masterly force, 
the luminous arrangement of his investigation of that feud of 
two rival wits.”t The reader, after perusing this examination, 
will acknowledge, we trust, that it was entered into from higher 
motives, and purposes far more practical. 

As Sallust is the best authority we can adduce in the matter in 
question, being a contemporary —nay, an eyewitness of the 
events he has recorded,— it is not irrelevant to indulge here in a 
brief digression to take a clearer view of the character of that his- 
torian, before we proceed to consider his narrative of the facts we 
propose to examine. 

Caius Crispus Sallustius must have sprung from plebeian ances- 


tors, since he was chosen a tribune of the people —a fact which 





we might indeed infer from the bitterness with which, on various 
occasions, he speaks of the nobility; sometimes substituting his 
own diction, sententious and yet polished and ornate, for the aus- 
tere and more soldier-like language in which Marius, no doubt, 





* Speaking of his wife Terentia, Cicero complains, that she meddled more in 
the affairs of the Republic confided to him, than she allowed him to do with the 
domestic occupation committed to her care. The Consul, in divorcing this very 
busy woman, seems to have had a presentiment of her longevity, which left 
him hopeless of relief, save by the legal means he had recourse to. Pliny men- 
tions that she lived to the age of a hundred and seventeen years. After the 
death of Sallust, she married again Messala Corvinus, — and after his death, a 
Roman senator, as her fourth husband, who used to boast that he possessed the 
two most remarkable relics in Rome, the widow of Cicero, and the chair in which 
Julius Cesar had been assassinated. 
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when addressing the people, rebuked the corrupt patricians who 
sought to obstruct his way to the consulate ; sometimes, in the 
withering irony concealed in his seeming natural exposition of the 
motives he assigns to the aristocracy for their choice of Cicero 
as one of the consuls, when panic-struck by the rumors spread 
over Rome of the dread designs attributed to Catiline. That Sal- 
lust did not enter public life unprepared to fill the highest stations 
in the state, we have an imperishable evidence in the works that 
have come to us unmutilated by time. Had their author obeyed 
the promptings of his youthful inclinations, these would have led 
him, he informs us, to have devoted himself earlier, and exclu- 
sively, to literary pursuits. But the prece::s of the Epicurean 
philosophy which, like most of the opulent young Romans of that 
epoch, he had embraced, gave him no arms with which to contend 
against the allurements of Rome, when, in the season of the young 
passions, he came there to give to fortune a fair opportunity to 
bestow whatever of favor she intended for him. It was then that 
his adulterous love for Fausta, the beauteous but dissoiute daugh- 
ter of Sylla, became revealed to Milo, her husband, with a degree 
of undeniable evidence such that, after exposing him to the igno- 
miny of a personal chastisement by the hands of the injured hus- 
band, it sufficed.the latter afterward to obtain, against the adul- 
terer, high and vindictive damages. There must have been, how- 
ever, extenuating circumstances that mitigated the gravity of that 
offence against public morals, — perhaps the notorious levity 
of Fausta— perhaps the infamy of Milo ! — since the nomination of 
Sallust as atribune of the people is subsequent to that event. 
That popular magistracy enabled Sallust, soon after he had ob- 
tained it, to retaliate on Milo for all he had sustained of real or 
fancied wrongs at his hands, by prosecuting him before the people 
for the murder of Clodius. We may trace to this occasion the 
birth of the hatred against Cicero, easily detected through the 
feigned impartiality of Sallust, whenever his subject leads him to 
speak of him. Cicero defended Milo, in spite of the clamors of 
the tribune, not unintimidated, however, by the sight of Pompey’s 
soldiers, drawn up in martial array rourd the tribunal, under the 
pretence of preventing tumult, but with the real design to work on 
the feeble nerves of the great orator. Though it were unjust to 
give full faith to the infuriate declamations of Varro, yet when 
we reflect on the laxity of public morals in Rome at that epoch, 
it is enough to disgrace the character of Sallust to know that he 
was expelled the Senate by the Censors, vile and corrupt as that 
assembly avowedly was, on the ground of the notoriety of his dis- 
solute and profligate life. 
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When the rivalry between Pompey and Cesar broke out into 
open hostility, the nobility siding with the first, while the other 
drew the people after him, Sallust, as it was natural that one dis- 
contented and aggrieved should do, enlisted himself under the 
eagles of the future Dictator. Cesar, who appreciated the genius 
of Sallust, and his talents for public affairs, having made him a 
pretor, and thus restored him to his rank and dignities in the 
Senate, employed him on important occasions, both in the city 
and in the provinces, during the civil war. After the battle of 
Munda had rendered him the undisputed master of the civilized 
world, the Dictator, to reward his zeal and services, sent him to 
govern Numidia. If by this nomination it had been Cesar’s de- 
sign to punish the Numidians for the attachment they had shown 
to Pompey and Scipio, he could not have chosen a more fit instru- 
ment of his vengeance. In Africa, the austere and eloquent de- 
claimer against corruption and venal magistrates rioted in plun- 
der, hoarding in a few years treasures which Varro has not at- 
tempted to compute, but the amount of which we may conjecture, 
knowing, as we do, that with the wealth of Numidia Sallust built 
in Rome a palace, the future abode of the Cesars, and adorned 
with gardens of unsurpassed beauty the grounds which, to this 
day, bear his name.* 

The government of Rome had been totally changed by Sylla. 
Under the pretence of restoring it to its primitive oligarchical 
form, he abolished the tribunitian power, a magistracy the peo- 
ple had been long accustomed to, and which, by giving to the 
working classes a share in the sovereignty, had made them more 
attached to the republic. ‘That popular magistracy, it is true, had 
been restored, under the consulship of Pompey and Crassus; but 
degraded by the contempt in which the Dictator had taught the 
patricians to hold it, and shorn of the lustre that adorned it, when 
every Roman was obliged to swear to observe inviolate the law 
that made the person of a tribune sacred. Hence the rapid decline 
of the popular ascendency, together with that of the tribunitian au- 
thority, as soon as Pompey had left Rome to war against the Pirates 
and Mithridates. All power fell again in the hands of the few, — 


* A noble Roman family still boasts the name of, and claims to descend from, 
Sallust! When the late Emperor of Austria visited Rome, the head of that illus- 
trious house being presented to him, the following dialogue took place between 
the modern Ceesar and and the modern Sallust: “On dit que vous déscendez de 
Salluste, — est-ce vrai ??? —“ On le dit depuis bientét dixneuf siecles, Sire, et il faut 
bien commencer a le croire!” [‘* They say you are descended from Sallust, — is it 
true ¢”? — “ They have been saying so for now nearly nineteen centuries, Sire, and 


it is time to begin to believe it!’?] 
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the nobility again engrossing, as they did while Sylla governed, 
all the high judicial, sacerdotal, and political offices,— irresponsible 
themselves, and yet enervating the magistrates of the people by 
the dread of vexatious prosecutions, which they often instituted 
against them on frivolous pretences, and always maintained with 
all the influence attached to wealth and illustrious ancestry. 

So general was the popular discontent, at the period of which 
we speak, that all rumors of intended change in a state of things 
which all felt as oppressive, filled the public mind with hopes of 
a happier future. Circumstances so favorable to the success of 
any ambitious leader did not escape the sagacity of one who, ever 
since the death of Sylla, had eagerly watched the opportunity for 
placing himself at the head of the veteran soldiers, to whom the 
Dictator had distributed, previous to disbanding them, the estates 
of one hundred thousand proscribed Romans. Lucius Sergius 
Catiline, the man we allude to, claimed to descend from Sergestus, 
one of the followers of Eneas. His youth had been nurtured amid 
the violence and excesses incident to civil wars; and so precocious 
had been the growth of his criminal instincts, that, though he had 
scarcely reached the age of manhood when Sylla assumed the 
dictatorship, he was selected by him as one of the executors of 
his bloody inflictions. Not satisfied with these vicarious atrocities, 
he used the authority specially delegated to him, for purposes of 
his own; sometimes, to satiate his thirst of vengeance in the 
blood of his personal enemies ; sometimes, to gratify his covet- 
ousness of wealth, which ever kept pace with the prodigaiity that 
grew out of his vices. To his resentment of imaginary wrongs, 
he sacrificed Marius Gratidianus (a relative of the consul), with 
circumstances of aggravated ferocity that excited general horror 
even at that period, when deeds of blood were so frequent that 
the public mind had palsied at their contemplation. To his ava- 
rice, he immolated his own brother, that he might inherit his 
estate ; and, in order to give an appearance of legality to his frat- 
ricide, he succeeded in having the name of that dead brother in- 
scribed on Sylla’s list of proscriptions, as if he were still alive. 
Nay, attempting to pollute the gods themselves by the contact of 
his defiled hands, he washed the blood of Gratidianus that stained 
them, in the water of the lustral fountain that flowed fast by the 
temple of Apollo! Impious in his very love, as in some soils the 
sweetest herbs grow to be deadly poisons, he sought among the 
Vestal Virgins the object of a lawless passion; and at last — we 
shudder as we copy the very words of Sallust !— “having become 
enamored of Aurelia Orestilla, one who had nothing but beauty to 
recommend her, and because she objected to marry him, on ac- 
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count of his having a son nearly grown up, it is believed asa cer- 
tain fact, that he destroyed the youth, making his house desolate 
to open the way for this infamous alliance!” It was this crime, 
this crowning iniquity, adding the murder of a son to that of a 
brother, Sallust conjectures, which drove him into the conspiracy 
of which we treat; “for his guilty soul,” exclaims the historian, 
“at enmity with gods and men, could find no rest; so @iolently 
was his mind torn and distracted by a consciousness of guilt.” 
He had sought the oblivion of these dread acts, in the occupa- 
tions of high civil and military positions, which both the favor 
of the Dictator and his illustrious birth made easily attainable to 
his ambition; but the Furies, to speak the language of that age, 
followed him alike in camp and council, — ever and anon presenting 
him the dim visions of the past, —still urging him on to deeds of 
kindred atrocity, so as to make him more completely their own. 
Brave, daring, skilful, as he was, yet glory seemed to fly before 
him, always enticing him to follow it on to the field of battle, 
and then, like a mocking shadow, ever eluding his grasp. Elo- 
quent, learned—nay, having all the talents, the high capacities, 
both natural and acquired, that constitute human wisdom— save 
virtue, which 1s wisdom itself—in council, in senate, he obtain- 
ed no honor, no renown, for the qualities he really possessed; and 
so tainted his reputation that, though defamed already by the most 
detested of crimes, the world still persisted in believing him guilty 
of unrevealed enormities, acts which even the license of the Latin 
language dares not name! Yet such the corruption of the times, 
so sudden too had been the rushing of the Roman youth, from 
the austerity of ancient manners into the depravity brought to 
Rome by Sylla together with the arts of Greece, the effeminacies 
and disso'uteness of the East, that Catiline, such as we have de- 
scribed him, subduing ra‘:ez than heightening the tints of his 
portrait as drawn by one cer*ssnly not austere in his judgments, 
found in Rome more partisans attracted and won over to him by 
his vices, than antagonists determined to oppose the execution of 
his designs, even if these were favorable to the popular cause. 
Here we must pause, and examine the moral aspect of Rome, 
at the period when the conspiracy of which we treat threw the 
Republic into general agitation—we use that word rather than 
consternation, because both Sailust and Plutarch agree in stating, 
that the attitude of the people, when the disclosures made to the 
consuls by Fulvia, became public, was one, rather indicating a 
suspicious neutrality, than a disposition to aid the Senate in the 
measures they might adopt to defeat the plans of the couspira- 
tors. The Roman proletaries doubted the reality of the peril, 
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though the Senate declared that Catiline threatened the very exist- 
ence of the Republic. ‘They dreaded too the consequences of a vie- 
tory obtained by the nobility over any real or supposed conspira- 
tors; and they entertained some vague hope, that, whatever plot 
existed, its success might restore to them their tribunes, the only 
protectors of their rights and privileges. Among the lessons 
which #e learned in colleges, none are more contradicted by 
every page of their history, than those which assert that the Ro- 
mans were free and possessed the advantages of republican insti- 
tutions. ‘The kingly government was overthrown by the nobility, 
but the constitution which it substituted for the monarchy, sub- 
jected the great body of the people (they could scarcely be yet 
termed a nation) to the tyranny of a heartless oligarchy. Even 
religion, the natural solace of the oppressed and the unfortunate, 
the patricians having possessed themselves of all sacerdotal func- 
tions, became in Rome a mere political instrument through which 
they perpetuated their ascendency. The assemblies of the peo- 
ple, whenever these were convened, either to question, or to re- 
sist their authority, the consuls arbitrarily dissolved, under the 
hypocritical pretence that the auguries (mysteries which they 
alone pretended to comprehend and assumed to explain) had not 
been favorable to the holding of them. Besides, every patrician 
family had an unlimited sway over numerous dependants or 
“clients,” bound to them by a sort of clannish feeling, partaking 
both of religious superstition and early-inspired awe of high sta- 
tion and illustrious ancestry, whose suffrages at elections their 
patrons could always command. Even after the institution of the 
tribuneship, the nobility often succeeded in rendering these popular 
magistrates inefficient, either by bribing one tribune to oppose 
the acts of his colleagues, or by superseding, through the supreme 
authority of a dictator, the powers vested in all inferior magis- 
trates. In the infancy of the Republic, the despotism of the 
oligarchy was less oppressive to the proletaries, or working classes 
of Rome, than it became after conquest had extended the limits 
of the state, and introduced inequality of fortunes. An appear- 
ance, at least, of general freedom, and some real equality, may be 
said to have prevailed among the citizens, when undepraved as 
yet by luxury, and the arts it both creates and fosters, patri- 
cians, plebeians, and proletaries, alike boasted of their poverty as 
an evidence of their virtue. Then it was, that iron, which makes 
the earth fruitful and defends its possessors, at the same ume 
from the domestic tyranny of the few, and from the foreign in- 
vasion of the many, was held by a warlike people as more 
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precious than gold, and therefore was used in preference to the 
metals called precious, as their monetary sign. 

If in perusing the history of Sallust, we are justified in la- 
menting the obscurity which his too succinct account of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline has left unelucidated, yet it were unjust to 
complain of the view he has taken of society in Rome. The 
pages he has allotted to that portion of his subject, luminous and 
full, are among the most valued records of antiquity. To the 
philosopher, they appear as the most interesting picture of that 
age, satisfying as much the rational curiosity that seeks the hid- 
den causes of action, the details of private and public life, as 
they do that which eagerly inquires what opinions one, at the 
same time subtle and judicious, had formed of events, at the 
very moment they were being acted, and of the individual actors 
of the scenes, when they stood before him with all contemporary 
motives for love or hatred present and actively operating on the pas- 
sions of the day. Never hasa writer painted man, who, with less 
pity for human infirmity, more fully exposed its most odious pro- 
pensities. Without indulgence for vices, because he is never the 
dupe of the extenuating circumstances pleaded in palliation of 
them, he is equally without enthusiasm for virtues of the sterner 
cast, for deeds of the nobler inspiration, seeking to denude these 
of their pure motives, sedulous too, to strip the others of their 
mask of hypocrisy. 

It requires no sagacity to discover, through the réticences of Sallust 
and the garrulity of Plutarch (often more perplexing than the af- 
fected brevity of the Roman), that the proletaries, as a class, took 
no part in the conspiracy. Even the eagle, planted in the camp of 
Manlius — the same, it was stated, which Marius had borne victori- 
ous through the ranks of the slaughtered Cimbrians — failed to allure 
the veterans of Marius under the standards of the former lieutenant 
of Sylla. The relicts of the Marian party in Rome watched 
with intense curiosity the result of the expected battle between 
Catiline and the Consul, who pursued him, intending to take advan- 
tage of any check sustained by the last, to attack the patrician forces 
that still guarded the city, but determined never to acknowledge 
Catiline as their chief. It is thus that we explain the following 
remarks of Sallust, for it is thus that we understand them: “ Nor 
were the conspirators and their accomplices the only disaffected 
persons; the whole body of the populace, from their desire of a 
revolution, approved Catiline’s designs.” And again: “All they 
who were of any party different from that of the Senate, wished 
rather to see the state embroiled, than themselves without power. 
As soon as there was any hope of a change in the state, the old 
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contest (that between the people and the oligarchy) fired the 
minds of the populace. And if Catiline had conquered in the first 
engagement, or come off on but equal terms, great distress and ca- 
lamity must certainly have overwhelmed the state, nor would the 
conquerors have long enjoyed their victory.” 

The conspiracy was in fact only a struggle of two rival patrician 
factions for power and office. We adduce, as evidence of our 
assertion, the following passage of the speech made by Catiline 
to his confederates, assembled at the house of M. Lecca: * Since 
the government came under the power and management of a few, 
all sway, preferment, or riches, are now in their hands, or those of 
their favorites ; to us — “he spoke to senators, knights, and provin- 
cial nobles” — they have left nothing but dangers, repulses from pub- 
lic dignities, the terror of tribunals, and the buffetings of poverty.” 
Here we have, openly avowed, the grievances complained of — 
the monopoly of office and dignities by one set of nobles, to the 
exclusion of other nobles, and the determination of these last to 
obtain power by changing violently the government, since they 
found it impossible to overthrow their adversaries with the usual 
forms, by means of popular assemblies. On the same occasion, 
when he disclosed the motives which led him to conspire against 
the Senate, Catiline, questioned as to the forces on which he could 
rely for the execution of his designs, unhesitatingly replied, 
that “ Piso and Nucerinus were both privy to his designs; the 
former in Spain, the other at the head of an army in Mauritania ; 
that C. Antonius was a candidate for the consulship, that he hoped 
to have him for his colleague, as he was his intimate friend.” — It 
is remarkable that Catiline, neither in this nor any other speeches 
or letters, alludes anywhere, either to the people, or to the old 
Marian party. He would not have failed to do so, when thus urged, 
in-such a moment, to enumerate all his means of success. It was 
in the interest of the cause, no less than in his character, to ex- 
aggerate, rather than to diminish, the number of hisauxiliaries. If 
he did not boast of popular sympathies, it is because he knew that 
those he addressed were aware that he had failed to enlist them 
in his behalf. As to the Marian party, it had no military adherents, 
for this reason, that Marius after his victories had always dis- 
banded his triumphant armies. At the end of each of his glorious 
campaigns, his soldiers had returned to the pursuits of civil life, 
and again become citizens. Not so, as regards the armies that 
had served under Sylla ; these, forming forty-three legions, or three 
hundred and fifty thousand men at the lowest computation, the 
Dictator had established as military colonists, in various parts of 
Italy, —and many very near Rome, on lands forcibly taken from 
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their owners, and given to these veterans as the reward of their 
long services. Most of these soldiers had sold their lands, spent the 
proceeds, and, panting for another civil war, held themselves ready 
to follow the fortune of any ambitious leader. On these auxiliaries 
Catiline depended to form new legions of disciplined warriors. On 
the dissolute youth of patrician families he counted also.* But, 
we repeat it, there is not a line in Sallust, in Cicero, in Plutarch, 
to warrant the assertion made by ancient and modern compilers, 
that the Marian party had taken a part in the conspiracy headed 
by Catiline. Besides, that party had already a chief ; — Cesar, by 
placing in the capitol the statue of Marius triumphant over the 
Cimbri, and crowned by victory, had announced to the Roman 
proletaries, an avenger of the murdered Gracchi. In him they 
thought both Tiberius and Caius had revived — with the patriotism 
that animated, the eloquence that equally graced the sons of Cor- 
nelia, but with a promptness of decision, a vigor in action which 
the brother-tribunes had wanted. In him, too, they hailed anoth- 
er Marius, one in whom shone lustrous, the-valor, the military tal- 
ents of the peasant-born hero, witha wisdom in council, an eloquence 
in the Senate and the forum, which the illustrious consul never pos- 
sessed. Sallust names fifteen senators, a greater number of the 
equestrian order, among the conspirators who, on the first of June, 
met at the house of Catiline. ‘ To these were joined,” we copy the 
words of Sallust, ‘‘ many from the colonies and municipal towns, 
all men of rank in their several countries. There were likewise 
several noblemen engaged in the conspiracy, though not openly ; 
men excited not by want, nor any pressing considerations, but by 
the hope of lawless power. Beside these, almost all the youth, 
especially the youth of quality, favored Catiline’s undertaking: even 
those who had it in their powers to live at their ease, nay, splen- 
didly and luxuriously, preferring uncertainties to certainties, and 
discord to peace. Soime there were at that time too, who believ- 


ed that M. L. Crassus was privy to the design!” This last asser- 


Pi me h dubitatively advanced. i a altal il es 
tion, though dubitatively advanced, is one of the perplexities that 
we meet, as we advance in our examination. How can we recon- 
cile this suspicion of the complicity of Crassus, a man of proverbial 

* As another proof that this conspiracy was but the beginning of a civil war 
between patricians of rival factions, we refer to what is stated by Sallust of the 
fate of A. Fulvius a young Patrician, the son of Aulus the Senator, who, thongh no* 
concerned in the conspiracy, left the city to join Catiline. ‘“ He was taken upon the 
road, brought back to Rome, and put to death by his father’s orders !” We won- 
der that this trait of patrician virtue has not been the theme of college declama- 
tions, like that recorded of the elder Brutus! But a copy has never the value of 
the original. 
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wealth, with the declaration made in the Senate by Cicero, that 
conspiracy had for its object the burning of the city, the plunder of 
its wealth, and the promiscuous slaughter of the senators? Is it 
likely that Crassus, the owner of several of those private houses in 
Rome, that Sallust describes as “resembling in magnificence so 
many cities,” had consented to abandon them to the torch of the 
incendiary t That the possessor of untold treasures had agreed 
to yield these up to needy plunderers? That the husband of 
a virtuous matron, sprung of noble lineage, the father, too, of 
chaste and beauteous virgins, had contracted, nay, sworn to deliver 
them a prey to the lust of an unbridled soldiery, — to the passions 
of libertine youths, who had disgraced their manhood in scenes 
which the pudicity of modern language repels from these pages ? 
The-secret of all these mysteries is perhaps contained in a short 
sentence by which Sallust concludes the description of the hide- 
ous and savage orgies said to have followed the speech made by 
Catiline : “ But some believe that these, and much more, were in- 
vented by those who thought to allay the odium which fell upon 
Cicero, for putting the conspirators to death, by aggravating their 
crimes.” We will return to this subject, when we examine the 
part acted, on that memorable occasion by Cicero, Cato, and 
Cesar. 

In the most flourishing epochs of Roman history, it is not rare 
to find the names of women enrolled together with those of the 
most renowned citizens on occasions when great events changed 
totally or modified materially the constitution of the state; but 
these generally appeared either as the cause of salutary referms, 
by their influence over their husbands or brothers, as when through 
the wounded pride of a woman plebeians were made eligible to the 
consulate, or when the brutal attempt of Appius Clodius to reduce 
a free virgin to slavery led her heroic father to destroy the ini- 
quitous power of the Decemviri.* In the period, however, of which 
Sallust treats, a change no less prompt and surprising had been 


brourht about in the nurturing and habits of Roman women, than 


* The executive and judicial powers were never so fully united in the same 
persons, as when they were delegated to the ten judges charged to prepare a 
body of law for the Roman people. Then was seen what dangers may 
arise from an ambitious judiciary. After Nero, Caligula, Domitian — nay, aitex 
Commodus — the Roman people allowed powers to continue in the hands of one 
Emperor; but, such the dread remembrance of the tyranny of their Decemviri, 
that executive authority was never again, by them, intrusted to men “ learned 
in the law!” We can understand why Thomas Jefferson became so fearful of 
judicial usurpation! The alliance of judges and money corporations is more 
to be feared than all the military chieftains that Mr. Clay ever denounced to the 


nation ! 
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had taken place, in the education, pursuits, opinions, and moral 
character of the men. 

Among the masterly delineations given by Sallust of the disso- 
lute oligarchy, which after the death of Sylla (for as long as that 
wonderful man lived, no one in Rome dared to aim at power) had 
possessed themselves of the government of the Republic, there 
are none so interesting, to such as are aware of the influence that 
women ever exercise in all societies which have ceased to be 
rude and barbarous, as the portraits he has drawn of Fulvia and 
Sempronia, both of them women of patrician birth. Like Homer, 
who sometimes, rather than present to view the tumultuous 
spectacle of contending hosts, selects two warriors meeting in sin- 


ale combat, and limits the action within narrower bounds, embody- 


ing War itself in two rival champions, — so Sallust in these two 
high-born females has personified two classes of women in Rome, 
alike stained with the vices of a leprous age, and yet differing by 
the degree in which each of them had imbibed the contagion, as 
much as in the natural propensities which evil examples had, in 
both, changed or corrupted. ‘The one, having as yet sacrificed 
at the shrine of the guiltiness of the times, chastity only, still pre- 
serving, revered and sacred, the love of country, the guardian 
deity of her heart! The other, possessed of a masculine under- 
standing, ai. adventurous and daring spirit that had often led her 
to engage in dangerous enterprises, rushed madly toward a peril- 
ous future, heedless of the present felicity she might have found 
in the love of numerous and lovely children, in the tenderness of 
a too confiding husband. Yet had she spurned, as beneath her 
talents, the wonted occupations of her sex, letters, which she had 
studied in the master productions of Grecian genius and in such 
as Rome possessed, even previous to the brighter glories of the 
Augustan age, might have charmed those hours that often weigh 
heavily on the leisure of unenlightened opulence ; while her profi- 
ciency, both in music, and the more frivolous art of dancing, in 
which she excelled, as Sallust, that rigid censor of morals! thought, 
‘“ more than became a virtuous woman,” would have offered relaxa- 
tion to austerer studies. Female modesty and the chastity it inspires 
and protects, she derided as the prejudices of grovelling minds. 
She was as prodigal of her favors as of the gold she bartered 
them for, not only to such as she did not love but to such as she 
even personally abhorred. By a strange fatality, indigence and 
opulence, alike, and alternately, urged her to guilt; the first stimu- 
lating her natural covetousness, the other inviting her to search 
for more costly pleasures. By perjury she unscrupulously can- 
celled debts contracted for dress and splendor. It has struck 
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Sallust as a peculiar trait in the character of Sempronia, that, 
notwithstanding her continued association with brutal and profli- 
gate wretches, and in spite, too, of her constant brooding over 
thoughts dire and gloomy, neither her mind nor her countenance 
had been darkened by the outward expression of the hideous 
scenes within. Her features were ever lighted by a mirthfulness 
that seemed to flow from a pure and innocent heart ; while her 
genius, as if careless of the future, bright and ever buoyant, de- 
lighted all that knew her. Witty, cela and even learned — 
gifted, too, with a poetic inspiration, both ready and elegant she 
could, as best served her purpose, give to her manners the winning 
diffidence of natural bashfulness, to her voice the tremulous 
accents of tenderness, or heighten the charm of her conversa- 


tion by the most pungent vein of sarcastic humor. To one such 


as we have painted Sempronia, the love of Rome — of Rome, the 
worshipped city !— seemed a vulgar superstition. To her the 
scenes of rapine and slaughter meditated by Catiline, —the m 

recital of which, by Curius, her lover, had made Fulvia, depraved 
as she was, fly horror-stricken to the consul to relieve her mind, 
by a full confession to him, from the burden of the terrible secret 
intrusted to her keeping — would have appeared in their dread 
execution, but a diversion of the circus; Rome the arena, ar 


mies the gladiators,—and the Roman people themselves the 


astonished spectators! 


The Senators were aware that the people, looking upon the con- 


spiracy as the effort of one portion of the oligarchy to wrest 


power out of the hands of those of the same order that possessed 

it, would remain indifferent to the result ; or, perhaps, incline to 
i 

t} , party who lhield out eee * a chan S far orable to the po} u- 


lar cause, rather than to that which, like the British Conservative 

of the present time, insolently ec the determination to pre- 
erve all existing abuses. They therefore determined to raise Cice- 
} a man of obscure birth, recommended only by his elo juence, tt 
the « onsulship, an 1 to give him as a colleague Antonini s, also of ; 
nlebelan family, 1 in the hope thi it the recent elevation of these two 


“enators would make them more agreeable to the proletari ns 


than patricians descended from ancestors hated for their aristo 
cratic pride and constant opposition to the popular prin ipnles 

The character of Cicero, vain and credulous, made him « t 
ccasion the instrument of the oligarchy, as readily as he be- 
came, at a later period, that of the astute policy of Octavius. 


Flattered by the confidence the nobility feioned to repose in him, 
he lent himself blindly to their vindictive rage against Lentulus 


and Cethegus, men of their own order, whom they were resolved 
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signally to punish, in order to deter future defections from their 
ranks ; trampled on the existing laws of the Republic, by inflict- 
ing the punishment of death on Roman citizens condemned only 
by a decree of the Senate, wanting the sanction of an assembly 
of the people: not foreseeing the ingratitude of the aristocracy, 
which gave him up asa victim to Clodius, when that tribune, not 
long after, prosecuted him for the violation of the Porcian law, 
whose mild enactments, anticipating the greater enlightenment of 
a more humane legislation, allowed every Roman citizen to 
prevent a capital condemnation by voluntary exile. 

Fulvia, one of the women made infamously immortal by Sallust, 
had long been kept by Curius, a patrician the Censors had expelled 
the Senate. While she believed him rich, she had feigned to love 
him, — when she knew him to be poor, she really hated and despised 
him. Her contumelies he bore patiently for a while ; but, as if mad- 
dened by his uncontrollable passion, suddenly changing his deport- 
ment with her, sometimes he threatened to kill the ungrateful 
courtesan, and again submissive and imploring, he boasted of his 
pewer, at no distant day, to repay her kindness with the posses- 
sion of unbounded wealth. Suspecting some mystery of deep ini- 
quity, Fulvia, by blandishments and a simulated returning love, 
easily drew from one “ accustomed to disclose whatever he heard, 
and even unable to conceal his own crimes,’ all that he knew of 
Catiline’s designs ; adding, no doubt, all that he thought likely to 
work on the hopes or the fears of her whose affections he wished 
to regain. 

Curius, at the solicitation of Fulvia, undertook to become the 
alaried spy of his confederates in guilt. From him the Consul 
continued to learn all that was proposed or determined among 
the conspirators. These were the two informers on whose evi- 
dence Cicero denounced to the Senate patricians of consular 
and senatorial ranks. It was impossible for one so versed as 
Cicero was in judicial proceedings, not to be aware that the evi- 
dence of two witnesses, both of them infamous, and only one of 
them testifying directly to the facts charged on the accused, 
would be indignantly rejected in an assembly of the people, as 
the absurd invention of unprincipled informers. Hence his de- 
termination to bring the cause before the Senate, while that as- 
sembly, under the influence of the terror inspired them by the 
rumors the Consul had spread over the whole city, was disposed 
to dispense, on the trial of the conspirators, with all prescribed 


2 


rules. But, even when intending to violate the laws, it is in the 


* Sallust. 
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nature of such as have made them the study of their lives, 
ever to conceal arbitrary acts under a simulation of legality. 
Besides this professional leaning toward some appearance of 
judicial forms, the timidity of the Consul made him unwilling to 
confront the conspirators, men of action, intrepid, and used to 
encounter all sorts of dangers, before a tumultuous popular as- 
sembly where they would appear with their advocates, their 
friends, and clients, and where they would be supported by the 
sympathies of the people, ever felt for whoever the Senate ac- 
cused. Even had Cicero possessed the martial vigor of Scipio 
Nasica, or the energetic spirit of Opimus, still he would not have 
dared to proceed against Catiline, Lentulus, and the other lead- 
ers of the conspiracy, with the lawless violence displayed by 
these proud oligarchs in what they termed “the seditions of the 
Gracchi.” The conspirators were men of ancient lineage, of 
pure race, not contaminated like these tribunes with plebeian 
blood. Such men, Cicero knew, could not be despatched, partic- 
ularly without the pretence of their exciting popular tumuits, by 
the swords of Roman knights or the clubs of hired ruffians, the 
ready instruments of patrician vengeance against proletarian of- 
fenders. He determined therefore to convene the Senate, in 
order, he asserted, to lay the matter before them, but in reality to 
obtain from that assembly the decree he easily wrested from their 
fears, “ ordering the consuls to take care that the state suflered 
no detriment.” Invested with the dread and undefined powers, 
possessed of the unlimited jurisdiction too, which such a decree 
gave him, Cicero, still preserving judicial forms, having ordered 
Lentulus and Cethegus to appear before him, took Lentulus, 
who was still a pretor, by the hand, and conducted him to the 
senate, giving the other conspirators in charge of his lictors. 
The testimony produced in the Senate was vague, uncertain, and 
contradictory, and came from witnesses who only consented to 
speak after they had been promised a full pardon, under the guar- 
antee of the public faith, pledged to them by the consuls ; and yet 
upon such evidence the Senate decreed “that Lentulus should 
lay down his office, and, together with the others, be kept in 
custody.” 

Though this is an examination, not a history of the conspiracy, 
we must state what took place the next day in the Senate, when 
Tarquinius was brought before them as a new witness, to eke out 
the very deficient evidence adduced before. He, too, refused to 
speak, without a pardon granted under pledge of the publie faith. 
“Tarquinius,” says Sallust, “confirmed the statement made by 


Volturcius,” (one of the former witnesses) ; “adding that he was 
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sent by Crassus to tell Catiline, not to be discouraged by the ap- 


prehension of Lentulus and Cethegus—to make haste to the 


>] 


city. [his was a dramatic incident (to use the modern French 


phrase in their reports of state trials). Volturcius had not proved 
enough— but Tarquinius proved too much. We proceed in the 


words of Sallust: “ When Tarquinius named Crassus, a man of 
high quality, great riches, and vast credit in the state, they all 
cried out that he was a false witness, and desired that it might be 
debated.” The account given by Sallust of that singular debate, 
brief as it is, yet teems with information. It paints the aristoc- 


with colors which none but such as have been themselves 


racy 
under the influence of the feelings of that caste can find on their 
palette. It infuses into that part of the narration, though it does 
not relate to the historian himself, the peculiar interest of autobiog- 
raphy. Wegive it entire, its sententious terseness defying abridg- 


ment: ‘Some thought it quite incredible; others, though they 
believed the charge to be true, yet thought that a man of so 
creat influence ought, at such a juncture, rather to be courted 
v ‘ LLiit UL > < . a | ut 9 i I ul 

than exasperated: besides, most of the senators were under 
private obligations to Crassus! Accordingly, it was agreed in 


a full Senate, that Tarquinius’s evidence appeared to be false; 


*) 


that he should be ordered to prison,* and confined ti 


1 


| ne dis- 
covered by whose advice he had framed so impudent a false- 
hood.” Without affirming this fact, Sallust gives it plainly to be 
understood, that in his opinion Cicero induced ‘Targuinius to 
make this accusation against Crassus; and, lest there should re- 
main some doubt on that point, he adds: “I heard Crassus, in- 
deed, affirm himself, that this contumely was fixed upon him by 
Cicero.” 

We believe, on the contrary, that Cicero was as much chagrined 


The im- 


as he was surprised by this declaration of Tarquinius. 
plication of Crassus in such a plot as he had represented that of 
Catiline to the Senate, threw an air of absurdity on all the circum- 
stances of the intended burning, plundering, and murdering, which 
the Consul had introduced in his account of the plot to the Senate, 
both to intimidate the Senators, and to palliate the blame he knew 
would otherwise attach to the illegality of the measures he had 
advised. The testimony of Tarquinius having weakened instead of 
giving strength to the evidence laid by the Consul before the Sen- 


* This seems very like a violation of the public faith, pledged to Tarquinius 
by the Consul — but why accuse Crassus, a man of “high quality, great riches, 
and vast credit in the state ???— one to whom, too, most of the Senators were 
under private obligations.» Why should Consuls or Senators keep faith with 


such a man! 
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ate, made it still more urgent, in the opinion of Cicero, to hurry 


on the trial of the accused, without observing the legal forms of 


proceedings prescribed in criminal prosecutions. The Consul there- 
fore having assembled, in the temple of Jupiter Stator, the Senators, 
by whom the conspirators had already been summarily declared pub- 
lic enemies, “ desired to know what they would please to determine 
) : | 

concerning those who were now in custody ?”’* Silanus, who, in 
his quality of consul-elect, was first asked his opinion by Cicero 
voted for the infliction of capital punishment. The speech de- 
livered by Caesar on that occasion, one which, from his intimacy 

: ’ ) ) 
with the historian, the Dictator must have either written himself or 

9 
revised at least, sustains fully the reputation he had already obtained 
for eloquence and wisdom; while it breathes that forgiving and 
i ’ 


humane spirit, by which he has in some measure atoned, even in 


the opinion of democracy, for his abandonment of the principles 
of which the people had marked him as the champion. In com- 
paring the antagonist arguments of Cato and Cesar, we are struck 
with the declamatory tone of the first, contrasted with the close, 
logical, statesmanlike mode of debating of the other. It is true 
that the law of the case, to speak as a jurist, was undeniably with 
Cesar, which fact gave him a great advantage over his opponent. 
Hence the obligation on the part of Cato, of arguing from necessi- 
ty. In that debate, as in the whole course of the civil war, strange 
as this assertion may appear to college pedants, Cesar was the 
defender of the constitution and of the law against the encroach- 
ments of an ambitious oligarchy. We have often been surprised 
that Edward Livingston, familiar as he was with ancient litera- 
ture, should not have evoked the high authority of Cesar against 
capital punishment; we allude to the following passage in his 
speech to the Senate: “ As to punishments, we may say, what in- 
deed is the truth, that to those who live in sorrow and misery, 
death is but a release from trouble ; that it is death which puts an 
end to all the calamities of men; beyond it there is no care, no 
joy!” Such was the force of Cesar’s reasonings, so clear, too, 
his demonstration of the illegality of the proposed judgment, un- 
der the unrepealed provisions of the Porcian law, that Silanus, 
the consul-elect, changed the opinion he had first expressed, de- 
claring himself of the same sentiment with T. Nero, who had pro- 
posed that “the guards should be strengthened and the debate 
adjourned.” 

The limits prescribed to this article will not allow us to pursue 
the examination of that interesting debate, preserved at it has 


* Sallust. 
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been by no ordinary reporter. Cato was so convinced of the ille- 
gality of the course which he urged the Senate to pursue, that in 
voting for the immediate execution of the conspirators, he used 
the following singular expressions, that “they be put to death, 
according te the ancient usage, as being condemned by their own 
mouth ;” plainly confessing that the witnesses produced against 


them had furnished no evidence of their guilt. Cato well knew, 


(but he was blinded by his aristocratic fanaticism), that though 
ansient usages may stand in the place of written laws, in the ab- 


s2ace of positive and express enactment, yet it never was contended 


t»at when once those usages had been superseded by written laws, 
they could at pleasure be revived and put again in force, without 
even going through the formality of repealing the written laws. 
The case tried by the Senate was one provided for by a special 
law. The punishment of death had obtained in Rome formerly, 
not in virtue of ancient usage, as Cato expressed it, but as Cesar 
said, “in imitation of the custom of Greece.—- But when the 
commonwealth became great and powerful, the Porcian law and 
other laws were made, which provided no higher punishment than 
banishment for the greatest of crimes.” 

The Senate having agreed to the proposal of Cato, and made a 
decree in conformity with it, “ the Consul thought it most expedi- 
ent to put the sentence in execution immediately. He himself, after 
posting the guards, conducted Lentulus to prison,” (a distinction 
paid to the consular dignity he had borne), “ as the pretors did the 
rest.” 

Plutarch states that during the execution “the people stood 
silent at the horror of the scene; and the youth looked on with 
fear and astonishment, as if they were being tnitiated that day in 
some awful ceremonies of aristocratic power.” 

More fortunate than his friends who had remained in Rome, 
Catiline died uke a solder ; when he saw his forces routed, “ mind- 
ful of his birth,” says Sallust, ‘“ he rushed headlong into the thick- 
est of the foe, where he fell covered with wounds, and fighting to 
the last.” 

Catiiine had been guilty, long before he conspired against the 


Senate, of all the crimes that have impressed a lasting infamy on 


his character, and made his very name synonymous with vice and 

political iniquities. Yet such was the vile corruption of the Sen- 

ate, that he had not been expelled that body by the Censors. Be- 
I y YY 

fore plotting against the Senate he had cut off the head of Marius 

Gratidianus, with his own hands, washed these in the lustral fount- 

ain of Apollo, poisoned his wife, murdered his brother, slain his 


only son, and seduced a vestal virgin. For these crimes Cicero 


L 
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never denounced him. And yet for years he held his place in 
that assembly, neither tiring the patience of Cicero, nor wearing 


ry ‘ 
he Senate 


out that of the much-enduring conscript fathers. 
was filled with murderers. Ribellius, the friend of Cicero, and 
whom he defended when prosecuted by Clodius, had murdered 
Saturnius, a tribune of the people, cut off his head, and carried it 
as a show, to entertainments given him for ten successive days 
by the beauty and fashion of Rome. Hundreds of Senators had 
assisted at these cannibal banquets given in honor of an assassin! 
Milo, the bosom friend of Cicero, was disgraced by the worst of 
crimes, even before he had murdered Clodius! It is time that 
the true character of these pretended patriots of patrician birth 
should be stripped of the mask of virtue which inane pedants and 
designing politicians have put on their faces!) There never wasa 
worse government than that which Sylla had restored in Rome, 
by the slaughter of one hundred thousand Roman citizens, and 
which Julius Cesar overthrew amid the acclamations of a dis- 
enthralled people! Neither the examples, nor the maxims of 
Roman consuls, even in the early ages of the Republic, should be 
held up to the emulation of the youth of Democratic America. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA.* 


Mr. Srepuens, already well known to the reading world, as the 
author of travels in the most interesting regions of the eastern 
continent, is an intelligent and shrewd observer, and s remarkably 
agreeable narrator of his observations. A bold and indefatigable 
explorer, he is deterred from his purcu't neither by toil nor da- 
ger; he has braved single-handed the perils of the desert, its 
fiery suns and treacherous barbarians ; and although by no means 
remarkable for strength of constitution or bodily robustness, has 
shown himself superior to the assaults of famine, thirst, and sick- 
ness, and in this respect at least eminently qualified for the 
arduous task of exploration, which he has so enthusiastically un- 
dertaken. It is to these qualifications, and more especially to the 


* Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan. By Johr. 
L. Stephens, Author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, Syria, 
and The Holy Land.” [Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo -- 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1841. 
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pleasant, lively and captivating style of his narrations, that Mr. 
Stephens is indebted for the popularity which he has acquired, to 
a degree almost unexampled, with all classes of readers in America. 
His earlier voyages were undertaken, chiefly — it is understood — 
in the pursuit of heaith, and were prosecuted by himself alone, 
and unaided, except by his own energies. With no peculiar 
advantages, and certainly with no superabundance of means, he 
succeeded in penetrating farther into the interior of Edom, than 
any previous traveller ; and he has recorded the wonders of that 
all-wondrous region with great felicity and truth. So great was 
the favor which he won by the first series of his “ Incidents of 
Travel, that a very general satisfaction was manifested on the 
announcement that he had been nominated by the late President 
to a mission in Central America which would give him facilities 
for visiting the ruined cities, and exploring the antiquities of that 
wild region, concerning which reports so strange had gone abroad, 
and from a thorough examination of which such great results might 
be anticipated. This sense of pleasure was moreover destined to 
receive an augmentation, when it was understood that Mr. Ste- 
phens was to be accompanied on his tour by one of the most ac- 
complished and accurate draughtsmen of the day. After the lapse 
of something more than a year the traveliers returned, and rumor 
was at once awake with all her hundred tongues concerning the 
extraordinary nature, and the vast extent, of the ruins discovered 
by them, in the untrodden depths of the illimitable forests which 
have so long enshrouded them with a Cimmerian gloom. The ap- 
pearance of the work, whose title furnishes the text of this paper, 
was hailed by an instantaneous rush upon its publishers, who were 
for many days literally unable to bind and deliver copies in suffi- 
cient quantitics to supply the still increasing demand. In an in- 
credibly short space of time, we understand, two editions have been 
zonsumed, and, like Oliver Twist, the public still “asks for more !” 
while the more distant portions of the Union have not been hitherto 
supplied commensurately with the home consumption. After stat- 
ing this, it is unnecessary to add that this work has certainly not 
fallen short of, but has rather exceeded, the favor extended to its 
predecessors ; and far from us be it to assert that it does not richly 
merit the popularity it has acquired. It is in all respects a valuable 
and delightful book. Lively and graphic in its style, sufficiently 
easy to be generally popular, full of pleasant anecdote, and posses- 
sing so deep an interest in its very subject, it could not fail-to be, 
as it is, eagerly sought after, and appreciated fully. There is some- 
thing exceedingly agreeable to a reader in the manner of Mr. Ste- 
phens ; there is a good humor, a bonhommie about him, which is 
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irresistibly fascinating. He is the very Democritus of travellers, 
laughing at inconveniences which would make some men gnash 
their teeth and tear their hair in anguish, making the best of every 
thing that turns up, and comforting himself with the truest philoso- 
phy under all the vexations and annoyances, the pains and perils 
and be it known that they are neither few 





which flesh is heir to, 
nor trivial to the traveller in the tropical wilds of Guatemala and 
Honduras. There is another great point of excellence in Mr. 
Stephens — an excellence, too, supposed to be of rare occurrence 
among the tribe of voyagers— his perfect truthfulness, which 
makes itself evident at every line and sentence of the work ; and 
as without this great qualification all others become valueless and 
vain, so with it many deficiencies may be passed over, and many 
errors pardoned. Were we about to institute an elaborate exami- 
nation into this work in general, which we do not by any means 
propose to do, we should have been compelled to view in two 
different and wholly disconnected aspects, — first, as relating to 
the present condition of the country, its government, inhabitants, 
resources, scenery, &c., all of which topics are very fully and we 
think ably described and discussed in the volumes before us; 
and, secondly, as regards the ruins and antiquities which formed 
the great inducement to our author for the acceptance of his mis- 
sion to a land certainly in no other wise inviting. As it is, how- 
ever, we shall entirely pass over the former topics, as of great 
interest indeed to the philanthropist, the politician, and the politi- 
cal economist, but entirely apart from the subject which we pro- 
pose to consider; premising merely that the picture drawn 
throughout these pages, of the social and political condition of 
Central America, is no less graphic than it is deplorable in its de- 
tails, and that this portion of the work alone would repay richly the 
pains of reading it. It is to the antiquities, however, that we shall 
direct our attention; to the gigantic remains of no less than 
eight ruined cities, scattered over an extent of nearly three thou- 
sand miles, “strange in design, excellent in sculpture, rich ir 
ornament, different from the works of any other people, their 
uses and purposes, their whole history, so entirely unknown, with 
hieroglyphics explaining all, but perfectly unintelligible,” — but 
proving most indisputably the fact that at least the central portion 
of this continent was at a remote period occupied by a people 
far, very far, advanced in civilization and the arts of life. 

The first of these cities visited by Mr. Stephens was Copan, as 
it is called from the name of the river on the left bank of which 
it is situated; and there his discoveries were such as to exceed 


the wildest dreams of the imagination. 
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“The extent of the city, along the river, as ascertained by monuments 





still found, is more than two miles. There is one monument on the oppo- 
site side of the river, at the distance of a mile, on the top of a mountain 
two thousand feet high. Whether the city ever crossed the river, and 
extended to that monument, it is impossible to say. I believe not. At 
the rear is an unexplored forest in which there may be ruins. There are 
no remains of palaces or private buildings, and the principal part is that 
which stands on the bank of the river; and may, perhaps, with propriety 
be called the Temple. 


’ 


“This temple is an oblong enclosure. The front or river wall extends 


cna right line, north and south, six hundred and twenty-four feet, and it 


is from sixty to ninety feet high. It is made of cut stones from three to 


consist of ranges of steps and pyramidal structures, rising from thirty to 


ene hundred and forty feet in height on the slope. The whole 


vey is two thousand eight hundred and sixty-six feet.” 


On various parts of this elevation were found the remains of 





two circular towers with stairs, and several pyramidal structures 
of va ‘yous sizes, — pu be it observed, not one pt fect q 1a 
lateral pyramid, —a subterraneous sepulchre and passage leadir 


to the river, and a vast number of columnar idols, which are the 


most striking feature of these ruins, with an altar in front of each, 

coverei with most elaborate carvings and tablets of hierocly 

These idols, of which Mr. Catherwood has given a creat num- 

ber of superbly-executed drawings, have a general and distinctive 

character, the same in all the specimens. They vary in height 
- ; 


from ten to twenty-four feet, and are of irrerular quadrilateral form. 


On the front of each, at cbout two thirds of the heicht. is a hu- 


3 ; ; 

man face; ata short distance below the face, the hand and arms 
. we , , 

from the elbow ; and at the base, the feét and ankles. All the other 


parts of the front are covered with the richest and most elaborate 
| 
rnaments, in alto-relievo, that can be imagined, — some having the 


appearance of highly-wrought robes, tunies, and head-dresses: 


others mei:ly antastical devices, seemingly unconnected with 
the main ficure. The arms of all are decorated with brac¢ lets, 
and many of the feet with sandals exquisitely sculptured. Among 
the orname.ts anc devices are many human heads of smaller size 


and various expression, but all extremely natural and many of 


them beautiful. The sides of these columnar statues are all decked 
with the same rich carvings, and the backs, in almost every in- 
stance, with rows of hieroglyphic characters. In front of each 
of these idols is an altar of stone, carved in devices similar to 
those of these strange sculptures, the top of one presenting a 
square surface, divided into thirty-six compartments or tablets of 


hieroglyphics, engraved upon the stone in bas-relief, — this being 





| 
i 
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the only specimen of that kind of carving found at Copan, all the 
rest being in bold alto-relievo. It should here be observed, that, 
from the particular character of the faces, there tan be but little 
doubt that they are portraits; some are male, several female, — 
two bearded and mustachioed, but the rest smooth. In no in- 
stance are the features distorted, hideous, or grotesque; but for 
the most part full of a calm and solemn quiectude approaching 
nearly to the majestic beauty of the Egyptian sphynx. One face, 
(p- 140), peculiarly reminded us of the Egyptian character, both 
in its expression and in the form of the features. ‘Two of the 
bearded countenances have something of the terrific in their as- 
pect, but it is rather the sternness of features of, it may be, 
some fierce and daring king or hero, than the grotesque horrors 

‘I pression of one only (p. 158), is painful, 


of the ideal. The ex; 
with the mouth partially open; and the general contour of the 


head and features of this specimen strike us as bearing a very 
marked resemblance to the modern Indian of North America. Of 
the rest it is very difficult to speak decidedly. With the excep- 
tion of the face, at page 140, they do not certainly bear any resem- 
blance to the features of the Coptic race; nor, with the excep- 
tion of one (p. 156), attired ina strange turban head-dress, not 
much unlike the cap of the mandarins, do any resemble in the 
least degree the Chinese or Mongolian cast. The most part de- 
cidedjy, in our opinion, have more affinity to the Caucasian or 
Semitic heads than to those of any other known race. We should, 
however, observe, that the foreheads, in the greater part of these 
heads, appear to have been flattened by artificial means. In addi- 
tion to these wonderfu relics of a perished race, were found 
several colossal heads, some prostrate, some erect on tabular 
bases, the head of a crocodile, and a vast number of sculptured 
works which Mr. Stephens calls death’s-heads, but which hz 
afterward suggest to be more probably the countenanc~s of large 
apes, similar to the Cynocephali worshipped at Thebes and Luxor. 
in this suggestion we agree with him fully, — they are decidedly 
nct intended to represent the human scull. The sculpture of all 
these remains is singularly deep and bold, the features and the 
hands standing out strongly prominent, and both the fingers and 
the feet exceedingly well executed, although somewhat stiff and 
formal. On one of the altars there are delineated sixteen figures, 
four on each side, sitting cross-legged, each on a hieroglyphic 
emblem, with their faces in profile, carved, like the rest, in strong 
relief; but no statue was found, nor any column, either at Copan 
or in any other place, except at Uxmal, in Yucatan, where was 


discovered a double row of round pillars, eighteen inches in diam- 
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etsr, and three or four feet high, extending about one hundred 
flet along the platform. Many of the idols had been painted red, 
and Mr. Stephens observes, and we think with great justice, judg- 
ing from the beautiful engravings with which the whole work 
is illustrated, that “it would be difficult to exceed the richness of 
the ornan ent, and sharpness of the sculpture.” 

It is, however, very greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stephens was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the rudiments of geology to be ex- 
abled to inform h'‘s readers of what species of stone these wonder- 
fui monuments were composed ; as without this information it is 
not easy to form ang opinion concerning the nature of the instru- 
ments by which they were graven, or concerning their duration 
cr anticuity Ail that we have been able to glean from these 
pages is the somewhat dubious statement that “the stone (in the 
quazries of Copan) is of a soft grit,” —a term which conveys no 


very definite impression— and again: 


“The stene of which all these altars and statues are made is a soft grit- 
stun®, from the quarries before referred to. At the quarries we observed 
may biocks with hard flint-stones distributed through them, which had 
beea rejected by the workmen after they were quarried out. The back of 
‘his monument had contained two. Between the second and third tablets 
tae flint has been picked out, and the sculpture is blurred; the other, in 
th2 last row but one from the bottom, remains untouched: an inference 
fom this is, that the sculptor had no instruments with which he could 
cu: sc hard a stone, and, consequently, that iron was unknown. We had, 
«f course, directed our searches and inquiries particularly to this point, but 
did not find any pieces of iron or other metal, nor could we hear of any 
having been found there. Don Miguel had a collection of clay or flint 
stones, cut in the shape of arrow heads, which he thought, and Don Miguel 
‘vas no fool, were the instruments employed. They were sufficiently hard 
to scratch into the stone. Perhaps by men accustomed to the use of them, 

e whole of the deep relief ornaments might have been scratched, but the 


‘lay stones themselves looked as if they had been cut by metal.” 


This, it must be granted, is unsatisfactory enough; and not only 
unsatisfactory, but incorrect, and likely to produce very false im- 
pressions. What Mr. Stephens means by “ soft grit-stone,” we 
are utterly unable even to conjecture; we should have supposed 
sandstone, but that it is not, so far as we are aware, at all usual to 
find flint imeedded in that substance, —- it being far more common 
to find it in the chalk formations. Be this, however, as it may, 
the inference drawn from the fact, that the workmen were unable 
to work flint into deeply-graven sculptures, is manifestly incorrect. 
Mr. Stephens argues that because they had the power of sculp- 
turing the softer stone, but lacked wherewith to cut into the flint, 
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they did not possess iron. Now, if the imbedded stones be flint, 
there is no such argument to be held at all; for the best sculptor 
that ever lived, provided with the best instruments of modern art, 


mallet and tempered steel, could effect little more on a material 


int- 


} 
it 


so intractable as flint, than the savage with his bone-chisel or fl 


knife. Moreover, it would appear to us, that no process of scratch- 
ing could possibly produce effects so bold and striking, as are ex- 
hibited in the profile view of the stone idol at page '48, Sculptures 
so strikingly prominent must have been wrought by the chisel 
and the mallet, although the chisel may have been flint-pointed. It 
is, however, a well-known and authenticated f ct, that ‘he Mexicans 
in the time of Cortez were provided with implemen = of brass, or 
tin-hardened copper, of which they had knives, spear-heads, and 
other weapons, and which would probably have been sufficiently 
hard to receive such an edge as would impress the softer kinds of 
stone. On the other hand, it is not easy to comprehend how, if 
the stone be of a very porous and friable nature, the monument 
should have preserved for so many ages the sharpnesss of their 
outlines, and all their smallest details of adornment, so little scathed 
by the assaults of time and weather. Not to detain our readers in 
this place by the few brief remarks which Mr. Stephens make 
concerning the probable origin of these stupendous remains, we 
shall at once pass on to the site of his next discoveries. 

At Quirigua on the Motagua river, a pyramidal elevation simi- 


? 


lar to that of the great temple at Copan was found by our travel 
lers, with altars, detached colossal heads, and columnai idols of 
the same character with those described already. Those at Quiri- 
gua were, however, greatly superior in size, one being thirty-thre: 
feet high, although the workmanship is not comparable te that of 
the others, the relief being less prominent, the details less elabo-. 
rated, and the whole monuments apparently of older and ruder 
devise, and, what would confirm the opinion of their greater age 
far more defaced and overrun with vegetation. At Santa Cruz de! 
Quiché the ruins were of a very different nature, consisting of th 

sites of a palace and fortress, huge pyramidical elevations, with 
terraces, “and a tower in the centre, in all one hundred and 
terr: 


ce 


twenty feet high. We ascended by steps to three range~ o! 
ces, and on the top entered an area enclosed by stone walls, and 
covered with hard cement, in many places still perfect. Thencs 
we ascended by stone steps to the top of the tower, the whole of 
which was formerly covered with stucco, and stood as a fortress 


at the entrance of the great city of Utatlan, the capital of the king- 


dom of the Quiché Indians.” 
This singular fortress is surrounded by a ditch and wall of hewn 
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stone, and is embosomed on all sides in immense ravines, as is the 
area of the palace, which, is accessible only by the pass which the 
fortress was intended to command. This palace is entirely in 
ruins, the foundation only of the walls remaining, and the floor 
“of a hard cement, which, though year after year washed by the 


floods of the rainy season, is hard and durable as stone.” 


“The most important part remaining of these ruins, is that which ap- 
pears in the engraving, and is called El Sacrificatorio, or the Place of Sac- 
rifice. It is a quadrangular stone structure, sixty-six feet on each side at 
the base, and rising in a pyramidal form to the height, ia its present con- 
dition, of thirty-three feet. On three sides there is a range of steps in the 
middle, each seventeen inches high, and but eight iaches on the upper 
surface, which makes the range so steep, that in descending some caution 
is necessary. At the corner are four buttresses of cut stone, diminishing 
in size from the line of the square, and apparently intended to support the 
structure. On the side facing the west, there are no steps, but the surface 
is smooth, and covered with stucco, gray from long exposure. By breaking 
a little at the corners, we saw that there were different layers of stucco, 
doubtless put on at different times, and all had been ornamented with 
painted figures. In one place we made out the body of a leopard, well 


drawn and colored.” 


In this place was discovered in 1834, during a thorough explo- 


ration made under a commission from the government of Guate- 


] 


mala, a hideous image or ido] “ of baked clay, very hard, and the 
a? 


surface as smooth as if coated with enamel. It is twelve inches 
high, and the interior is hollow, including the legs and arms.” Mr. 

‘phens supposes this to have been a deity of the ancient inhab- 
itants, and conjectures, “that to this earthen vessel human vie- 


ste 


ims have been offered in sacrifice.” 

The next ruins explored were a collection of mounds, caves, 
and catacombs, situated on a magnificent plain, bounded in the 
distance by lofty mountains, among which is the Sierra Madre. 
Of this place Mr. Stephens says: “ It was surrounded by a ravine, 
and the general character of the ruins is the sume as at Quiché, 
but the hand of destruction has fallen on it more heavily.” At 
this place, which rejoices in the name Gueguetenango, was found 
a vault containing human bones, and four terra-cotta vessels — one 
a short-legged tripod, two vases of various forms, and a one-handled 
utensil, singular for its resemblance to many of the lamps and 
vessels found at Pompeii, —all of very good workmc-ship and 
highly polished. 

At Ocosinco, they discovered a stone house with sts roof and 
all its walls and partitions complete, elevated, like al the rest, on 
a pyramidal elevation of great magnitude, the bunding fifty feet 


L2 








“se 
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front, and thirty-five feet deep, constructed of stone and lime, and 
the whole front once covered with stucco, of which, part of the 
cornice and some of the mouldings still remain. The roof was not 
arched, but made by overlapping stones, meeting at the top, and 
kept in position by the superincumbent weight. The lintel of the 
door in this building was a beam of wood, which their guide in- 
formed them was of the Sapote tree. 


“Tt was so hard that, on being struck, it rang like metal, and perfectly 
sound, without a worm-hole or other symptom of decay. The surface was 
smooth and even, and, from a very close examination, we were of the 
opinion that it must have been trimmed with an instrument of metal.” 


Under this house was a subterraneous cave full of drawings and 
curious and interesting ornaments, which the closeness and exces- 
sive heat prevented Mr. Catherwood from copying. Beside this 
building were two others on pyramidal elevations, and beyond 
these, “‘an open table which had probably once been the site of 
the city. It was protected on all sides by terraces, overlooking 
for a great distance the whole country round, and rendering it 
impossible for an enemy to approach from any quarter, without 
being discovered. Across this table was a high and narrow cause- 
way, which seemed partly natural and partly artificial, and at some 
distance on which was a mound with the foundations of a building 
that had probably been a tower. Beyond this, the causeway ex- 
tended till it joined a range of mountains.” 

Of this place Mr. Stephens is inclined to believe that it existed 
at the time of the Spanish conquest, and was known to the inva- 
ders. ‘At all events,” he adds, “ there was no place we had seen 
which gave us such an idea of the vastness of the works erected 
by the original inhabitants.” 

It was, however, not till they reached Palenque that they could 
really form any just estimation of these gigantic ruins of a perish- 
ed race, or of the degree of civilization to which they must have 
attained before erecting so vast monuments as those before us. 
Here they fou~.d a vast palace, great part of it in excellent preser- 
vation with an external corridor of massive hewn stone, not arch- 
ed but cor. posed of stones overlapping like the Cyclopian galleries 
of Tiryns and Mycens, to which it bears no slight or fanciful re- 
semblance; internal courts and galleries, and towers, enriched 
with sculptures, paintings, and stuccoed ornaments of wonderful 
finish and beauty, of which Mr. Catherwood has furnished us with 
transcripts singularly clear, and bearing the strongest internal evi- 
dences of sheir truth and correctness. In one of the chambers of 


this palace Mr. Stephens found a beam inscribed, as he thought, 
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with hieroglyphics; it was moreover this gentleman’s opinion 
that here, as at Ocosinco, the lintels of the building had been of 
wood, and that to this fact was attributable the downfall of many 
portions of the structure. We do not at all doubt the truth of this 
supposition, the rather that it was confirmed by the yet more gi- 
gantic remains at Uxmal. Why, in buildings composed entirely of 
massive stonework, so important a nurt of the edifice should have 
been composed of what would appeer the weaker and leas durable 
material, cannot, from the data which we possess, be at this time 
explained. It may be, if we knew the nature of the stone whicn 
furnished the material, we might offer some solution to the enig- 
ma. If of a very soft and friable nature, it might have been im- 
possible to get blocks of sufficient length capable of supporting 
the weight of the upper structure. It is to be hoped that, in a fu- 
ture edition, Mr. Stephens wi!! endeavor, by reconsidering his 
memoranda, and taxing his memory to the utmost, to repair the 
sad omission he has made in stating nothing definite about the 
material of these reliques, a point on which in our opinion so 
much depends. For aught he has told us we cannot conjecture 
whether they are composed of limestone, granite, sandstone, or 
amygdaloid, nor does he once in the whole book allude to the for- 
mation of the country or the character of its rocks, so as to 
help us in anywise out of the difficulty. But to return to Paten- 
que: in addition to the great palaee, no less than five other 
structures, which were all fully and carefully explored, are exhio- 
ited to us in beautiful drawings — ground plan, and restored ele- 
vation, and internal sections showing the structure of the roofs, 
&c. These all stand, be it observed, on the same pyramidal ele- 
vations, all exhibit the same formation of roofs, and are all dec- 
orated in bas-reliefs, with sculptures of men and animals, and tablets 
of hieroglyphics doubtless explaining the signification of the whole. 
Of these devices the most interesting, doubtless, are two huge tab- 
lets representing each two figures, offering a sacrifice as it would 
seem of children, in the one instance to a vast bird perched upon 
a cross, in the other to a hideous mask with the tongue hanzing 
out of the mouth — which, by the way, is identical with the central 
ornament in the stone calendar of Mexico. The figures, as well 
as all the ornaments, are beautifully executed, and equal in sym- 
metry and proportion to the best specimens of Egyptian art 

At Uxmal, in Yucatan, the remains are yet more extensive, com- 
prising no less than sixteen pyramidal elevations crowned with 
buildings of the same general character as the rest. It is remar«- 
able, however, that in these ruins the style of the orname.i is 
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entirely unique, with no resemblance to those of Copan or Palen 
que or any others of the lost cities. 


“There is no rudeness, or barbarity in the designs or proportions ; o! 


s 
= it 
1 


the contrary the whole wears an architectural air of symmetry and grand- 
eur; and as the stranger ascends the steps and casts a bewildered eye along 
its open desolate doors, it is hard to believe that he sees before him the 
work of a race in whose epitaph, as written by historians, they are 
called ignorant of art, and said to have perished in the rudeness of savage 
life. If it stood at this day onits grand artificial terrace in Hyde Park or 
the garden of the Tualleries, it would form a new order, I do not say equal- 
iirg, but not unworthy to stand side by side with the remains of Egyptian, 


” 
Grecian, and Ru:aan art. 


We have endeavored, in the few extracts we have made from 
this very pleasing book, and in the brief synopsis we have given 
of the discoveries made by Mr. Stephens and his fellow-traveller, 
to put it in the power of our readers to judge for themselves, in 
some degree, concerning the magnitude of the remains, the style 
of their architecture, their peculiarities of form and structure, and 
their probable antiquity ; and we now propose to institute a brief 
consideration of the opinions at which Mr. Stephens appears to 
have arrived, and of the causes which have induced them. Be- 
fore doing this, however, we must give our tribute of admiration 


to the resolution he has displayed in exploring these most inter- 


esting remains, to the careful and artistical manner in which he 
has described them and accompanied, by a running commentary, 

2 ; : 2 : 
the exquisite drawings of Mr. Catherwood; and to the genera! tal- 


ents he has manifested in the accomplishment of an arduous labor. 
Nor while doing this, must we omit to testify to the liberality and 
cood taste displayed by the publishers of this very beautiful wor! 
Nothing at all comparable to it in beauty or elegance of detail has 
ever issued from the American press, and we are bold to say that 
its accuracy will be found at least equal to its beauty. 

It would appear, with regard to his opinion concerning these 
American antiquities, that Mr. Stephens went to his task entire) 
free from all prejudice, and without any theory to support relatin 
to their age or origin. This would at first sicht strike an observer 
as being a beneficial trait, — and so it is as suredly as regards im- 
partiality, but not so with respect to stability of opinion. We 
shall find, accordingly, that Mr. Stephens fluctuates, contradicts 
himseif, and finally appears to have attained no very positive re- 
suii of any kind. [n speaking of the ruins of Copan, the first he 


examined, he declares his opinion that it was inhabited at the 


time of the Spanish invasion, and inhabited too by its abori- 
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ginal builders; at the same time he cites a passage from the 


> 


Spanish historian of Hernando de Chaves, speaking of the city of 
Copan and describing its earthern ramparts and wooden palisades, 
and then, the discrepancy seeming to strike him, wavers and evi- 


dently entertains doubts concerning the truth of his own hypothe- 


sis. In like manner, while speaking of Palenque, he states that 
Cortez passed on his march from Mexico to Honduras within 
twenty miles of that vast city, without appearing to have been 
aware of its existence. It must be here observed that all these 
ruins, with the exception of Uxinal, lie in the depths of forest- 
land so intricate and tangled that the monuments can only be ex- 
posed to view by cutting away the thicket by dint of vast labor ; 
that they are so absolutely concealed by the luxuriant vegetation 
of the tropics, that a traveller may pass within a hundred yards of 
1e largest buildings without suspecting their +istence; and far- 
ther, that in all probability many more similar cities still lie en- 
tombed in the boundless wilderness, unknown and unvisited save 
by the wandering Indian. 

From a careful examination of the ruins Mr. Stephens has come 
to the opinion that these works are the structures of an aboriginal 
people, utterly unconnected with those of ¢.y other people in 
the known world. From the absence of anyth:ng like excavations, 
which are the principal! characteristics of Hindoo architecture, he 
argues that they are not of Indian origin. By acomparison of the 
irregular pyramidal elevations, each crowned with its temple, 
fort, or palace, with the regular quadrilateral and equilateral pyra- 
mids of Egypt, on which, in no single instance, was any super- 
structure reared, by the absence of all obelisks or columns, and by 
the comparatively small size of the stones employed, he would 
prove that they were not Egyptian. That they are neither Greek 
nor Roman is self-evident, although there is much resemblance in 
parts to the Cyclopean style of the Pelasgie towns of Italy and 
Greece. 

From the existence of wooden beams in a state of perfect pres- 
ervation, he would argue that, comparatively spe h’ng, they are 
of modern date, and, in support of this presumption, he quotes vari- 
ous passages from the Spanish writers to prove that temples of 
stone and lime were standing, and in use throughout the country 
at the period of the invasion. And from an examination of the 
whole he concludes that there is no ground for ascribing to these 
ruins a very remote antiquity; and that they were the works of 
the races who occupied the country at the time of the invasion 
of the Spaniards, or of some not very distant progenitors. 


Here we must differ from Mr. Stephens almost entirely ; for in 
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the first place a careful examination of the remains, and especially 
of the alto-relievoes upon the walls, we come first to the opinion that 
the whole of these regions were, Mexico included, occupied by the 
same race, speaking the same or cognate languages, using the 
same hieroglyphical characters, and descended from the same origi- 
nal stock; — secondly, that this original stock was not aboriginal 
or indigenous to the country ;—and thirdly, that although not 
Egyptian, they were of a people in some respects cognate to them, 
who had drawn a great portion of their ideas of sculpture at least, 
if not of architecture, from the inhabitants of the Nilotic valley. 

The general contour of the faces on the monuments at Copan is 
as we before observed, Caucasian. ‘That of thealto-relievoes onthe 
walls at Palenque is very remarkable for the compressed foreheads 
and high aquiline faces — decidedly not Indian! At Copan there 
is scarcely a coun‘*enance which might not be that of a white man. 
In the whole style, however, of the sculpture, the limbs unseparated 
from the trunks, the rigid formal attitudes, the positions of the 
limbs, and a hundred other points indescribable but very readily 
detected by a practised eye, the resemblance to Egyptian 
sculptures is so great as to induce a perfect certainty in our 
minds, that this American style originated from races who had 
seen at least the greater works of Egyptian art. 

With regard to the argument derived from the existence of 
wooden beams, we do not think that much stress can be laid on 
that fact as indicating a recent origin. In several of the cave- 
temples of the Hindoos—known beyond the possibility of doubt 
to be of immense antiquity — beams and ribs of wood, traversing 
and supporting the excavated roofs, exist to the present day per- 
fectly sound and solid, and that too in situations at least as much 
exposed to the vicissitudes of temperature, as those of Ocosinco, 
Uxmal, or Palenque. There are many reasons for believing that 
the races inhabiting Central America were indeed descended from 
the temple-builders, and that they retained perhaps a portion of 
their arts and sciences; and it would seem from the mounds and 
relics of one kind or other found through the western districts of 
the United States, that they had either promulgated their know- 
ledge in an inferior degree among the neighboring tribes, or that 
they had themselves degenerated more, and more from the habits 
of their progenitors as they spread farther from the point which 
had been the centre of the original colony. 

That the history of these is races inscribed on their monu- 
ments cannot be doubted by any who look on the exquisite en- 
gravings with which this work is adorned. Whether they will 


ever be deciphered rests in the womb of time; but of one thing 
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we are satisfied — that this language of the dead is not expressed 
by hieroglyphics, properly so described. 

All hieroglyphics have been divided into three classes, — pho- 
netic, figurative, and symbolical. 

The phonetic hieroglyphics are those, each representation of 
which stands for the initial letter of its own name; a number o 
or cartouche, 





representations, included in a rectangular figure 
as Champollion terms it — representing an entire word. 

Of this nature, then, these American desiyus surely are not; 
since they are all grotesque, monstrous combinations of shapes 
and things having no existence in nature, and therefore having no 
names, unless conventional, nor significations to the vulgar «ye. 

The same objection applies in a smaller degree, though with no 
less certainty, to the figurative and symbolieal systems, and in 
our opinion, at which we have not arrived without much thought 
and examination of the subject, the tablets here must be regarded 
as containing characters — representing, it may be, complex ideas, 
and not strictly alphabetical —and net as composed of anything 
which can with propriety be looked upon as hieroglyphical. 

The result of our examination of Mr. Stephens’s work and the 
opinions therein expressed, is this: That the antiquities of Cen- 
tral America are of a very remote period ; that they were the 
works of a people highly civilized and very far advanced in art 
and science, infinitely more so than the natives of the age of 
Cortez and the Spanish historians; that this people was not abo 
riginal, but foreign and adventitious, — probably, we think, a Phe- 
nician colony, — that they had began to degenerate before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, and that if any remnant of their civilization 
lingers among the remote and secluded Indians who dwell beyond 
the Cordilleras, it will be found degraded infinitely lower than it 
was in the days of the Incas. 

In a brief notice such as this, it is hardly possible to explaiu 
fully or in a satisfactory manner, the causes which have induced 
our belief of the Phenician origin of the temple-builders of Ameri- 
ca; at some future period we may revert to the subject and de 
fend our opinion in extenso. 

lor the moment, we would merely point to these facts, that the 





Phenicians of Palestine —the Canaanites of the Bible, ard ances- 

tors of the Carthaginians—the great commercial nation of anti- 

quity, who had unquestionably cireumnavigated the Cape of Good 

Hope, and who visited the rocky shores of Cornwall, allured by 

the riches of its mines, — are known to have borrowed the style of 
. } 


their architecture in some degree from the Egyptians, although 
themselves of Caucasian or Semitic origin. Of this architecture 
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no vestige has remained, unless in this remote nook of the new 
world — yet is the similarity such as we might expect from the 
circumstances of the case. Again, the fact is singularly striking, 
that the weapons of the Phenicians were of copper, hardened by 
alloy of tin, as were those of the Mexicans; that the religion of 
these, as of those, was the most cruel and bloody superstition, 
abounding in human sacrifices, immolation of children, and passing 
them through the fire in honor of Baal — the sun, worshipped by 
the Mexicans especially — or as he is otherwise called Moloch; 
and lastly, that the religious edifices of the temple-building tribes 
of Mexico answer precisely.to the terms employed in describing 
the temples of the idolatrous Canaanites — high places, namely, 
of false gods. 

One word farther only (if the abrupt transition may be allow- 
ed from the great Past to the greater Future), relation to a 
subject to which the attention of our readers aul veiore been di- 
rected, the project of a Ship Canal to connect the Atlentic and 
oe Oceans. In former articles (Dem. Rev. Oct. and Nov. 

839, Nos. XXII and XXIII) this important question has been elab- 
ri discussed in the pages of this work,—a history given of 
the various inceptive attempts that have been started, with a 
view to the accomplishment of one of the most magnificent en- 


terprises ever conceived by human genius, or achieved by human 





effort, —with such a topographical account of the routes through 
which it was proposed to carry it, as it was then in our power to 
give. It will be remembered by some of our readers, that it was 
then stated that the choice lay between two routes, the northern 
or Nicaragua route, and the southern, or that across the narrow- 
est part of the isthmus of Panama. Both were stated to be in 
all probability perfectly practicable, though the latter appeared, 
from its great advantage in point of distance, in our present state 
of knowledge, the more desirable. Mr. Stephens gives some val- 
uable information in relation to the former route, derived from 
the recent surveys of an English officer, Mr. Bailey ; which seems 
to set entirery at rest the question of its easy practicability, at a 
cost not exceeding from twenty to twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars— about the sum assumed in the articles here referred to. We 
cannot conclude without the expression of an earnest hope that 
not many more years will now be suffered to elapse without wit- 
nessing the execution of this great work, under the combined 





auspices of the chief commercial nations of the world,— among 
which, we trust, that in originating and promoting some ener- 


getic movement in relation to it, that of the United States will 


not be backward. 
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DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
A FACT. 

TING-A-LING-LING-LING !— went the little bell on the teacher’s 
desk of a village-school one morning, when the studies of the 
earlier part of the day were about half completed. It was well 
understood that this was a command for silence and attention; 
and when these had been obtained, the master spoke. He was a 
low thick-set man, and his name was Lugare. 

“Boys,” said he, “I have had a complaint entered, that last 
night some of you were stealing fruit from Mr. Nichols’s gar- 
den. I rather think I know the thief. Tim Barker, step up here, 
sir.” 

The one to whom he spoke came forward. He was a slight, 
fair-looking boy of about fourteen; and his face had a laughing, 
good-humored expression, which even the charge now preferred 
ugainst him, and the stern tone and threatening look of the 
teacher, had not entirely dissipated. The countenance of the 
boy, however, was too unearthly fair for health; it had, notwith- 
standing its fleshy, cheerful look, a singular cast as if some in- 
ward disease, and that a fearful one, were seated within. As the 
stripling stood before that place of judgment, that place, so often 
made the scene of heartless and coarse brutality, of timid inno- 
cence confused, helpless childhood outraged, and gentle feelings 
crashed — Lugare looked on him with a frown which plainly told 
that he felt in no very pleasant mood. Happily a worthier and more 
philosophical system is proving to men that schvols can be better 
governed, than by lashes and tears and sighs. We are waxing 
toward that consummation when one of the old-fashioned school- 
masters, with his cowhide, his heavy birch-rod, and his many in- 
genious methods of child-torture, will be gazed upon as a scorned 
memento of an ignorant, cruel, and exploded doctrine. May pro- 
pitious gales speed that day! 

“Were you by Mr. Nichols’s garden-fence last night ?” said 
Lugare. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy: “I was.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m glad to find you so ready with your confession. 
And so you thought you could do a little robbing, and enjoy 
yourself in a manner you ought to be ashamed to own, without 
being punished, did you?” 

“] have not been robbing,” replied the boy quickly. His face 
was suffused, whether with resentment or fright, it was difficult 
to tell. “And I didn’t do anything last night, that I’m ashamed 


to own.” 
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“No impudence!” exclaimed the teacher, passionately, as he 
grasped a long and heavy ratan: “give me none of your sharp 
speeches, or I'll thrash you till you beg like a dog.” 

The youngster’s face paled a little; his lip quivered, but he did 
not speak. 

“And pray, sir,” continued Lugare, as the outward signs of 
wrath disappeared from his features; “what were you about the 
garden for? Perhaps you only received the plunder, and had an 
accomplice to do the more dangerous part of the job?” 

“T went that way because it is on my road home. I was there 
again afterward to meet an acquaintance; and—and— _ But I 
did not go into the garden, nor take anything away from it. I 
would not steal, — hardly to save myself from starving.” 

“You had better have stuck to that last evening. You were 
seen, Tim Barker, to come from under Mr. Nichols’s garden- 
fence, a little after nine o’clock, with a bag full of something or 
other, over your shoulders. The bag had every appearance of 
being filled with fruit, and this morning the melon-beds are found 
to have been completely cleared. Now, sir, what was there in 
that bag ?” 

Like fire itself glowed the face of the detected lad. He spoke 
nota word. All the school had their eyes directed at him. The 
perspiration ran down his white forehead like rain-drops. 

“ Speak, sir!” exclaimed Lugare, with a loud strike of his ratan 
on the desk. 

The boy looked as though he would faint. But the unmerciful 
teacher, confident of having brought to light a criminal, and exult- 
ing in the idea of the severe chastisement he should now be justi- 
fied in inflicting, kept working himself up to a still greater and 
greater degree of passion. In the meantime, the child seemed 
hardly to know what to do with himself. His tongue cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth. Either he was very much frightened, or 
ne was actually unwell. 

“ Speak, I say!” again thundered Lugare ; and his hand, grasp- 
ing his ratan, towered above his head in a very significant manner. 

“T hardly can, sir,” said the poor fellow faintly. His voice 
was husky and thick. “1 will tell you some—some other time. 
Please to let me go to my seat—I a’n’t well.” 

“Oh yes; that’s very likely ;” and Mr. Lugare bulged out his 
nose and cheeks with contempt. ‘Do you think to make me be- 
lieve your lies? I’ve found you out, sir, plainly enough; and I 
am satisfied that you are as precious a little villain as there is in 
the State. But I will postpone settling with you for an hour yet. 
J shall then call you up again; and if you don’t tel) the whole truth 
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then, I will give you something that’ll make you remember Mr 
Nichols’s melons for many a month to come :—go to your seat.” 

Glad enough of the ungracious permission, and answering not 
a sound, the child crept tremblingly to his bench. He felt very 
strangely, dizzily—more as if he was in a dream than in real 
life ; and laying his arms on his desk, bowed down his face be- 
tween them. The pupils turned to their accustomed studies, for 
during the reign of Lugare in the village-school, they had beer 
so used to scenes of violence and severe chastisement, that such 
things made but little interruption in the tenor of their way. 

Now, while the intervening hour is passing, we will clear up 
the mystery of the bag, and of young Barker being under the 
garden-fence on the preceding night. The boy’s mother was } 
widow, and they both had to live in the very narrowest limits. 
His father had died when he was six years old, and little Tim was 
left a sickly emaciated infant whom no one expected to live many 
months. To the surprise of all, however, the poor child kept 
alive, and seemed to recover his health, as he certainly did his 
size and good looks. This was owing to the kind offices of an 
eminent physician who had a country-seat in the neighborhood, 
and who had been interested in the widow’s little family. Tim, 
the physician said, might possibly outgrow his disease ; but every- 
thing was uncertain. It was a mysterious and baffling malady : 
and it would not be wonderful if he should in some moment of 
apparent health be suddenly taken away. The poor widow was 
at first in a continual state of uneasiness; but several years had 
now passed, and none of the impending evils had fallen upon the 
boy’s head. His mother seemed to fee] confident that he would 
live, and be a help and an honor to her old age; and the two 
struggled on together, mutually happy in each other, and enduring 
much of poverty and discomfort without repining, each for *he 
other’s sake. 

Tim’s pleasant disposition had made him many friends in the 
village, and among the rest a young farmer named Jones, who 
with his elder brother, worked a large farm in the neighborhood 
on shares. Jones very frequently made Tim a pre.. nt of a bag 
of potatoes or corn, or some garden vegetables, w) ch he took 
from his own stock ; but as his partner was a parsitav:ious, high- 
tempered man, and had often said that Tim was an idle fellow, 
and ought not to be helped because he did not work, Jones gen- 
erally made his gifts in such a manner that no one knew anything 
about them, except himself and the grateful objects of his kind- 
ness. It might be, too, that the widow was loath to have it under- 
stood by the neighbors that she received food from any one; for 
there is often an excusable pride in people of her condition which 
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makes them shrink from being considered as objects of “charity” 
as they would from the severest pains. On the night in question, 
Tim had been told that Jones would send them a bag of potatoes, 
urd the place at which they were to be waiting for him was fixed 
at Mr. Nichols’s garden-fence. It was this bag that Tim had 
been seen staggering under, and which caused the unlucky boy 
t> be accused and convicted by his teacher as a thief. That 
veacher was one little fitted for his important and responsible office. 
Hasty to decide, and inflexibly severe, he was the terror of the little 
world he ruled so despotically. Punishment he seemed to delight 
in. Knowing little of those sweet fountains which in children’s 
breasts ever open quickly at the call of gentleness and kind words, 
he was feared by all for his sternness, and loved by none. I 
would that he were an isolated instance in his profession. 

The hour of grace had drawn to its close, and the time ap- 
proached at which it was usual for Lugare to give his school a 
joyfully-received dismission. Now and then one of the scholars 
would direct a furtive glance at Tim, sometimes in pity, some- 
times in indifference or inquiry. ‘They knew that he would have 
no mercy shown him, and though most of them loved him, whip- 
ping was too common there to exact much sympathy. Every 


inquiring glance, however, remained unsatisfied, for at the end of 


the hour, Tim remained with his face completely hidden, and his 
head bowed in his arms, precisely as he had leaned himself when 
he first went to his seat. Lugare looked at the boy occasionally 
with a scowl] which seemed to bode vengeance for his sullenness. 
At length the last class had been heard, and the last lesson re- 
cited, and Lugare seated himself behind his desk on the plat- 
form, with his longest and stoutest ratan before him. 

“ Now, Barker,” he said, “we'll settle that little business of 
yours. Just step up here.” 

Tim didnot move. The school-room wasas still as the grave. Not 
a sound was to be heard, except occasionally a long-drawn breath. 

“Mind me, sir, or it will be the worse for you. Step up here, 
and take off your jacket!” 

The boy did not stir any more than if he had been of wood. 
Lugare shook with passion. He sat still a minute, as if consider- 
ing the best way to wreak his vengeance. That minute, passed 
in death-like silence, was a fearful one to some of the children, 
for their faces whitened with fright. It seemed, as it slowly 
dropped away, like the minute which precedes the climax of an 
exquisitely-performed tragedy, when some mighty master of the 
histrionic art is treading the stage, and you and the multitude 
around you are waiting, with stretched nerves and suspended 


breath, in expectation of the terrible catastrophe. 
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“Tim isasleep, sir,” at length said one of the boys who sat near him. 
Lugare, at this intelligence, allowed his features to relax from 
their expression of savage anger into a smile, but that smile looked 


more malignant, if possible, than his former scowls. It might be 


that he felt amused at the horror depicted on the faces of those 
about him; or it might be that he was gloating in pleasure on the 
way in which he intended to wake the poor little slumberer. 
“Asleep! are you, my young gentleman!” said he; “let us 
see if we can’t find something to tickle your eyes open. There’s 
nothing like making the best of a bad case, boys. Tim, here, is 
determined not to be worried in his mind about a little flogging, 
for the thought of it can’t even keep the little scoundrel awake.” 
Lugare smiled again as he made the last observation. He 
grasped his ratan firmly, and descended from his seat. With light 


and stealthy steps he crossed the room, and stood by the unlucky 


sleeper. The boy was still as unconscious of his impen4ing pun- 
ishment as ever. He might be dreaming some golden drean of 
youth and pleasure ; perhaps he was far away in the world of 
fancy, seeing scenes, and feeling delights, which cold reality never 
can bestow. Lugare lifted his ratan high over his head, and with 
the true and expert aim which he had acquired by long practice, 
brought it down on 'Tim’s back with a force and whacking sound 
which seemed sufficient to awake a freezing man in his last leth- 
argy- Quick and fast, blow followed blow. Without waiting to 
see the effect of the first cut, the brutal wretch plied his instru- 
ment of torture first on one side of the boy’s back, and then on 
the other, and only stopped at the end of two or three minutes 
from very weariness. But still ‘Tim showed no signs of motion; 
and as Lugare, provoked at his torpidity, jerked away one of the 
child’s arms, on which he had been leaning over on the desk, his 
head dropped down on the board with a dull sound, and his face 
lay turned up and exposed to view. When Lugare saw it, he 
stood like one transfixed by a basilisk. His countenance turned 
to a leaden whiteness; the ratan dropped from his grasp; and 
his eyes, stretched wide open, glared as at some monstrous spec- 
tacle of horror and death. The sweat started in great globules 
seemingly from every pore in his face ; his skinny lips contracted, 
and showed his teeth; and when he at length stretched forth his 
arm, and with the end of one of his fingers touched the child’s cheek, 
each limb quivered like the tongue of a snake; and his strength 
seemed as though it would momentarily fail him. The boy was 
dead. He had probably been so for some time, for his eyes were 
turned up, and his body was quite cold. The widow was now 
childless too. Death was in the school-room, and Lugare had 
been flogging A corpse. W. W. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
No. XXV. 
Henry Hvsparp, or New Hanmpsuire. 


TueERE are too many citizens of the United States, residing out 
of New England, and without personal experience of the sub- 
stantial virtues and warm feelings of its inhabitants, who have 
been told, and who believe, that the character of its people is 
essentially provincial, with cold hearts and circumscribed views; 
that the qualities most in request are those which conduce to 
worldly ends; that their sympathies are only for those plans 
which tend to their individual advancement, and their gratitude 
expressed only for the founders of their pecuniary prosperity. 
Without denying that the New England people have faults, and 
that, like all other communities of men, there are certain peculiar- 
ities among them which, pushed to an extreme, become grave 
and serious defects, it may be safely said, that the charge in 
question is one of those popular fallacies which, like the En- 
glish notion of the physical inferiority of the American, or the 
want of courage of the French, experience and a closer observa- 
tion are rapidly causing to disappear. The sympathies of the 
New Englanders are always excited by the remembrance of the 
daring and perseverance of those gallant borderers who, through 
years of poverty and hardship, contended with that most merci- 
less of all foes, the aborigines of the country ; and their gratitude 
is never refused to those who, like the subject of this sketch, 
have distinguished themselves as fearless and intelligent advo- 
cates of such political principles as are consonant to the habits 
and genius of the people. 

Henry Hubbard was born in Charlestown, New Hampshire, in 
the year 1785. He is descended, by the father’s side, from John 
Hubbard, who emigrated from England, and settled at Hadley, in 
Massachusetts, in the year 1660. He traces his origin, therefore, 
to one of those Puritan stocks, distinguished in the early history 
of the country, for the gallantry with which they maintained 
their ground in the stormy times which preceded and accompa- 


nied the Revolution, against the accumulated perils of an Indian 


warfare, a severe climate, and a country hardly removed from a 
state of rude, primeval nature. His father, John Hubbard, who 
died in the year 1806, was distinguished for great shrewdness 
and energy of character. He removed from Northfield, in Mas- 
sachusetts, to Charlestown, before the Revolutionary war, and was 











ment, the township, then cuiled svuinber 1 our, s 


by the name of Charlestown. Drawing her first breath in that 
lonely fort, and passing her youth among scenes of peril and ex- 
citement, Mrs. Hubbard became, as might be expected, a strong- 


minded and generous-hearted woman, and she has left to her 








—— 
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friends the affectionate remembrance of a character well worthy 
the daughter of an upright man and gallant soldier. Nearly al- 
lied to her, and to the subject of this sketch, is the Hon. Enos 
Stevens, of Charlestown; a gentleman selected by the Whig party 
ag their present candidate for the office of Governor, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Hubbard, and, of course, belonging to a different 
school in politics — but favorably known to all his fellow-citizens 
for his intelligence, his integrity of character, and purity of pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Hubbard received his early education under Mr. Hedge, 
who is still remembered as one of the most successful teachers of 
his day ; and after spending some time under the tuition of the 
tev. Mr. Porter, the minister of Charlestown, in the year 1779, at 
the age of fourteen, he entered the Freshman class in Dart- 
mouth college. After receiving his degree, he commenced the 
study of the law with Benjamin West, one of the most distin- 
guished advocates then at the bar, and completed his professional 
education in the office of the celebrated Jeremiah Mason, well 
known as one of the most sagacious men and eminent jurists in 
New England. These gentlemen were prominent and powerful 
advocates of Federal! principles in politics ; and their precepts and 
example produced their natural effect upon the early political 
feelings of their pupil. Thirty years ago, the doctrine of self- 
government, as applied to a nation, was not so well understood as 
at present, with the benefit of a more extensive experience. The 
apprehensions of many eminent men were almost morbidly alive 
to the dangers of anarchy and a dissolution of the restraints of 
society ; and many men of extensive views and ardent patriotism 
might well pause before adopting any principles of government 
charged with a tendency to bring back the state of civil dissen- 
sion immediately consequent upon the war of the Revolution. 
All admitted that the people were the source of all earthly power ; 
but how far it was expedient for them to exercise it, was a matter 
of doubt among the people themselves. The leading doctrines of 
the Democratic party are no discoveries of recent date. They were 
even then recognised as legitimate deductions from the theory 
of our government. But it was a grave question with many, 
whether they could be fully acted upon in the then existing condi- 
tion of the times. In the midst of these agitations, Mr Hubbard, 
in the year 1812, entered the Legislature as the representative of 
his native town —an ardent young man, with sympathies ever alive 
to all popular rights. Like many other eminent men who have 


since distinguished themselves as advocates of a larger liberty 


than in those days was esteemed safe, his political views were 
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the result rather of custom, than of reflection, and were impres- 


sions derived from the example and exhortations of his early in- 
structers, rather than results of the operations of his own reason. 
lhe mind in such cases seon throws off the trammels of habit; 
and as soon as it is permitted to act for itself, it adopts such 


principles of action as arc best consistent with the feelings and 
tendencies of the individual. As his experience increased, his 


t 
powers were developed, and he gradually allied himself with that 
great party to which he has belonged for the last twenty years. 


he a cate “a : Se ; 
{n the House, he soon made himself conspicuous for industry, and 


the eager interest with which he entered upon the affairs of the 
State, and for that perseverance and untiring exertion which have 


characterized him as a member of Congress. 
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made for the purpose, now obsolete in that body, of producing con- 
viction in the minds of an audience; and when members of Con- 
gress imagined themselves sent to Washington for the discharge of 
some public duty. He was re-elected to Congress, and the ques- 
tion of the payment of the debt due the soldiers of the Revolution 


M2 
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soon engaged his attention. To aman of common sense and or 


dinary feelings of justice, it appears astonishing at this day, that 
the propriety of the pension act of 1832 should ever have been 
questioned. Some thousands of e:tizena had left their homes, 
their families, their scanty possessions, to revist the subjugation 
of that common country, in which they had no deeper interest 
than those who remained by their firesides. They succeeded, and 
what was their reward? A few cheap resolutions of Congress — 
a profusion of thanks — and the seaitiest and most insulting remu- 
neration which a pation ever bestowed upon its defenders. It is 
unnecessary to pursue the subject farther than to say that Mr 
Hubbard devoted himself to the success of this measure with the 
whole ardor of his disposition, and the passage of the bill was 
mainly owing to his individual efforts. The talent and _perse- 
verance displayed by him were not unnoticed in his State, and in 
the year 1834 he was elected to the Scuate. 

7 


In this higher sphere Mr. Hubbard’s exertions were extreme 


y 
gratifying to his constituents. He soon acquired a standing which 
steadily increased until the end of his Congressional life. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Claims, his services were ina high 
degree beneficial to the country. The duties of this position are 
onerous in the extreme, and if slighted, or not discharged with ex- 
treme caution, not only will the public suffer an almost incalcula- 
ble pecuniary loss, but a most corrupting and pernicious example 
is held forth to all who are intrusted with the financial affairs of 
the nation. It is a grave fault in the American people, that they 
are too much absorbed in what is present and tangible. In the 
eager rivalry of business and politics, they often will refuse to 
stop and investigate; and while their representatives will delay 
the adjustment of even the most inconsiderable claim, howevesz 
just it may be, where their prejudices are aroused, they will some- 
times permit the most lavish expenditure when the subject of it is 
not calculated to provoke discussion. This indisposition to in- 
vestigate was remedied by Mr. Hubbard, so far as the exertions of 
one man could extend — and he brought to this duty an extens ive 
acquaintance with business, a shrewd judgment of men, and a 
vigilant attention. His well-known industry caused him to be 
overwhelmed with correspondence from all parts of the Union, 
which his sense of the duty of a Senator did not permit him to 
decline. But these avocations did not prevent his t-king an active 
and eminent part in all the great questions which ¢ xitated the 
country. Of course, he could not in these times fear} “sly express 
his opinions without incurring the hostility of that unfortenate class 


in the community who are forced to earn their daily bread witha 
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daily libel. To these writers, nothing came more opportunely 
than the subject of the abolition of slavery, and the course of the 
nort! era Democracy in Congress upon the subject, for they could 


7 
= 


earn a cheap reputation for Christian humanity toward the s 
expressing the most unchristian feelings in the bitterest a 
about all those who could not at once adopt the extremest measures 


Ig 
; 


cn this matter. We all admit in words, that we may honestly dif- 
fer as to the constitutional powers of Congress— and yet it seems 
10 be cften forgotten, that if the constitutional richts of the South 
are infringed, the blow is felt in the remotest portion of the Union, 
because in the Con ‘os all Rien — ai 
ecause in the Constitution we all have a common property, anc 
the duty of the citizen of the North to resist an attack upon 
Southern rights, made through:the machinery of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, is as perfect as if the sectional position he happens to 


occupy inthe Union were reversed. Mr. Hubbard was a consistent 
and fearless opponent of the easy and fashionable philanthropy 
of the day, — placing himself upon the impregnable ground that 
he believed the object sought to be attained was not within the 
powers of Congress nor within the legitimate scope of its consti- 
tutional action, directly or indirectly ; and if so, it was immateri- 
al whether northern or southern institutions were called in ques- 
tion, for all were entitled to the protection which the Constitution 
was intended to afford alike to all. 

As cn active member of the Committee on Finance, Mr. Hub- 
bard vas of course engaged in the discussions which preceded the 
passage tre dependent Treasury bill, and as a debater no one 
was distmgi.hed for greater clearness and logic. He early 
idopted the rule of never speal king unless he had something to 
say, and he brought to the discussion of a subject a quick percep- 
tion of the point at issue, a patient investigation into the facts, 
and a retentive memory, which enabled him to throw upon the 
question the light of a rea¢y, acute, and argumentative mind. 
W ichout recurring to the many subjects in the examimation of which 
he has taken a prominent part, it 1s sufficient to refer to hiss peech 
against the Distribution of the Public Lands, and that against the 
Assumption of the State Debts, as remarkably well reasoned and 
statesmanlike performangés, and combining a thorough acquaint- 
ance with al] the necessary facts, with great lucidness of arrange- 
ment, ard en accurate /usight into the consequences of the meas- 
ures propesed. 

Mr. Flubbard’s laborious duties at Washington, did not, owing 
to his careful attention to business, at all interfere with his profes 
sional practice. When at home, he was constantly engaged at 
the bar for which his industry and quick perception so well fitted 
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him. His Congressional life terminated in March, 1841. In the 
winter preceding, he was a candidate for re-election to the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. W oodbury, the present distinguished Scuator from 


New Hampshire, was likewise in the field. The contest was a 
close one, and for a long time it was doubtful to which side suc- 


cess would incline. But since the victory of the Whig party in the 


f 
Presidential campaign, new considerations had urged themselves 
upon the Legislature, which had not before existed. It was re- 
membered that Mr. Woodbury had been selected as the chief ob- 


ject of attack by the opposition, and it seemed but due to him, to 


rmit him to answer for himself— and none could do it better —- 
various charges which political hostility and prejudiced ig- 


orance had brought against his administration of the Treasury 
Department. The success of Mr. Woodbury did not impair the 
long friendship which had subsisted between them. Mr. Hubbard 


} 
by « 


has been since, within a few months, nominated by the Democratic 
onvention, as their candidate for the honorable office of Gover: 
or of the State, which position, with a certainty of triumph at the 
election, he at present occupies. 
The accompanying engraving will be recognised by all ac- 
quainted with its original as an excellent likeness. In person Mr 
Hubbard is tall, and well and strongly proportioned. [is style of 


peaking is easy, correct, ana Copious, rising often to an Impres- 
é j 





sive and vigorous energy of manner, and at times warming 


his subject and the oceasion into eloquence. 
It may safely be said of Mr. Hubbard, that. notwithstanding the 


hitternescs and acrimony with which political "i . 
bitterness and acrimony WIth WHlen political contests are ware¢ 


no man has fewer personal enemies. A teady tact, 
frank manner, a conviction of what was due himself. and a wil- 
7 an oa 

lingness to yield their just claims to others, rendered him at 


° . 1 1 
Washington acceptable even to the most violent political oppo- 


nents, and opened to him the hearts of his political friends. An 


ardent sympathy with all popular rights, a quick appreciation 


Th aes 
the capacities of men, and the impulses of an affectionate di: po- 
sition and temper, have civen him a strong hold I pon t} e conti- 
dence of that noble and unconquerable Democracy among whom 


he was born, and who, in eleeting him to the high office for 


vhich he is a candidate, will add another refutation to the cal- 
umny, that the people are insensible to the merits of those who 


have faithfully served the cause of the public. 
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WiHiG BANKERS ON BANKING AND CURRENCY.* 
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Tue champion of truth who engages in the sacred crusade of 
Reform agair.st the interests and power of established Error, has a 
hard and heavy vocation to fulfil. It behoves him to count well 
the cost—to consider well his own powers of endurance as of 
acti*.u—before embarking on his perilous and arduous mission. 
Let him make up his mind to bear and to forbear much and long. 
Let him prepare himself ta be the object of every species of 
abuse, misrepresentation and calumny, of the bitterest kind. Let 
aim not shrink from the epithets which will be showered upon 
him, ot destructive, disorganizer, visionary, jacobin, infidel, &c., 
&:. Let him receive as a matter of course the imputation of 
motives the most atrocious, or of a madness the most reckless, 
on the very occasions when he is most clearly conscious of the 
t.nevolent purity of his intentions, and most profoundly ana 
calmly convinced that the preachings by which, with a noble enthu- 
siasm, he is struggling to conquer over the reluctant prejudices of 


other men, are indeed, in the language of Paul to Festus 


’ * the 


words of truth and soberness.” Let him not be horror-stricken 
ait hearing his name familiarly associated, by large and respect- 
e portions of the society he is laboring to benefit, with the 

t of those which crimson the darkest pages of the annals of 
he French Revolution. Let him not be surprised even to see 
vast numbers of those whom he knows to be the prudent, the re- 


si os ee 
pectable, the “timid good,” conscientiously, however erroneous- 


by this conservative panic which it is so easy for 


7, affected 


alarmed error to raise, and, even amid the regrets of personal 





friendship, frowning a stern condemnation upon his objects, his 
fforts, and himself. 

All this, and more than this, let him expect fearlessly when he 
engages in such a cause, and !et him patiently and manfully bear 
when it comes and while it lasts. Let him heed it only as the 
vesse heeds the angry foam ef the waters which surge and rage 
around her bows, as she ploughs bravely through them her ever- 


onward and unswerving way. [or let him repose in a perfect 


confidence on the assurance, that no word of truth ever uttered 
into the ears of men, in a spirit of truth, falls useless and wasted 
to the ground. Let hum but persevere, and step after step— 


* Suggestions ou ‘3° Banas and Currency of the several United States, in ref- 
rence princ.pa.ty ww Ge Suspension of Specie Payments. By Albert Gallatin 
New York: Wi'cy and Putnam, 1841. 

Remarks on Currency and Panking, having reference to the present Derange- 
ment of the Circulating Medium in the United States. By Nathan Appleton. 
Boston: Carles C, Little and James Brown, MDCCCXLL 
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slowly, insensibly perhaps, but surely —he will find himself ma- 
king his way forward, to the final triumph of the truth over all 
the opposition of error. One after another he will find all the 
strongholds in which obstinate prejudice successively entrenched 
itself, yielding to the irresistible Kumstse of his wovement, and 
standing thereafter, as he then looks pack upon them, no longer 
obstacles to his advance, but triumphel trophies to mark its prog- 


— strong supports to his actual position, and cheering iscen- 


ress, 
tives to bolder efforts and greater achievements. 
This train of consoling and encouraging reflection is suggested 


with peculiar force to our mind by the perusal of the two pam- 
phlets which furnish the occasion for the present article They 
are both the productions of men esaiment in the party by which 
the general financial policy of the late administration was so 
vehemently denounced—men from their personal cha.ec er and 
talents commanding a high degree of public respect and confi- 
dence —and both connected intimately with the practical direc- 
tion of the existing banking system at the two great centres 
of commercial wealth and activity to which they respectively be- 
long. ‘They relate, too, to the very topics which have constituted 
the principal subject of this long and strenuous strugg e of argu- 
ment between the two great parties by which the country has 
been so deeply agitated ; and they are evidently elaborate and 
matured expressions of convictions equally profound and 
sincere. Would it not be strange if we should find in them. con- 
ceded and laid down as fundamental truths, many of those very 
opinions upon which our side of the contest has been from the 
commencement insisting, and which at the time, when thus ad- 
vanced by us, furnished the cccasions for the most violent and 
embittered abuse alike of our doetrines and our motives 2? 

This creat contest of I ublic debate between the two parties — 
(we refer particularly to the period of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, shortly after the commencement of which this Review 
1ed)—-we can compare to nothing better than a 
li ady fight between two embattled armies extended over a vast 
and diversified surface of country. In the midst of all its din 
and dust and smoke, and its seeming confusion of “chaos come 
again,” it is impossible at the time for any of 


participate in it, to pronounce upon the progress of the genera! 


the combatants who 


issue of the grand whole. Yet lo, before the close of the hot 
ind weary day, the one side finds that it has gradually swept on 
bearing the whole line of resistance before it, tl it hes now 
reached the very heart of the position so proudty held in the 


morning by the enemy’s array; that most of the principal bat- 


teries of the latter have been silenced or driven off, and most of 
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the particular points at which the struggle was for a time the 
fiercest, have been carried, and remain in the undisputed posses- 


sion of the victors, —while the enemy, though still perhaps em- 


t-died in vast and formidable mass, has been forced gradually 
back far tu the rear of its original position. Such an issue, on 


every recognised principle of the art of war, is a regular defeat 
for the retreating party, and a glorious victory for that whose 
banner has thus moved forward, to occupy the position abandoned 
by the ther. 


Sten a triumph we claim for the party by which the genera 


firanci . policy of the late administration has been sustained,— 

talcin y, 25 we do, these two publications as authentic and valid 

surrender, by competent authorities of eminent rank in 

the party array of our opponents, of all the important points which 
+ o 


. | , Lind , apy 2 " rm) ° 
we can show that they have conceded to us. The contes { par- 


ies of which we here speak is not, of course, that which resolves 


: ci? Sa . BB 7 ae a we a see 
itself into the simpie issue of numbers at the ballot-box: t ouoen 

‘ pee ce . : F “1 2.3 ] a ] 
even 1n that point of view we are.still entitled to all the trrumpn 


of our great electoral victories of 1838 and ’39, on the financial 


questions on which those elections expressly and distinetly turn- 
ed. We refer to that of the gceneral course of public debate be- 
tween the two parties, on those leading topics of the currency, 


ef gs 
credit, and public finanec, and the various measures connected 


therewith, which were the principal practical subjects of difference 
: ° ° ‘ = at 
and discussion between the two. It is true that we were after all 


defeated in the general eleetion that followed, by a majority of 
a ig s 
about five percent. But it is equally true, that that result was 


the product of a great variety of otlier causes, having little or no 


reference to these subject ©, causes which we have no intention here 
¢zo.a ta d-scuss; and that while a thousand other deceptive topics 
were erowded upon the public mind to bewilder and mislead its 
judgment, anything like a fair and frank discussion of these qu 

tions, or the formativn of any distinct Issues upon them whatever, 


a : a 
was evaded with a degree of ingenuity and perseverance which 


baffled every atten pt of ours to make them the turning points of 


the election. 
We do not propose here to retrace the whole line of the argu- 
ment, on the grounds of political economy which we have been 


accustomed to maintain, on our s! le of the ceneral discus ion, mm 


justification of the financial policy it has been ours to advocate. 
We will only refer to-a few points of prominent importance, hich 
may be said indeed to involve the merits of the whole controversy, 
and on which we find in the two remarkable pamphlets before us, 
the full concession of the justice of the views taken of them by 


~“ortu 
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In the first place, for example, it has been a favorite Whig idea, 
that bank paper was money ; that no money, whether metallic or 
of paper, possessed, or need possess, any intrinsic value in itsel., 


t 


its sole function being that of “ representing’’ the valucs of other 
things, according to certain conventional provisions of law; and 
that therefore a certain oblong printed paper representative of 
value, in which we should determine to have “confidence,” which 
we should agree to receive and circulate as our “ currency,” would 
serve the proper purpose just as well, whatever might be the anti- 
quated notions and practices of other nations, as one of a similar 
denomination stamped on the bright disk of a little circular piece 
f white or yellow metal. 


lt is true that this notion presupposes a profound ignotance of 


the very first principles of the science of Political Economy Its 
extensive prevalence throughout the great mass of the W] ig party 
is nevertheless an unquestionable fact — 
“Tis true, ‘tis pity — and pity “tis, "tis true !” 

= : . ; 5 

Were the following: remarl:s on this pomt from t pen of a 
Benton, a Gouge, a Leggett, or a Democratic Revie-ver, they would 
be rejected with contempt for the ignorance, or with horror for 
the depravity, they would be presumed, as of course. to 1 dicate. 


? 


From the lips of one of the most wealthy and intelligent Whig 
rehants and bankers of Boston, it is to be hope d that their se!- 
evident truth may have a chance to meet with a somewhat mor« 


sah! 
rn 


yorable reception: 
The general consent of mankind has established gold and silver as 


the common measure of the value of all other commoditie:. and has given 


them, in the state of coin, the name of money; some nations making use 
of one of these metals, some of the other, and some of bot’). 

“ Coinage may be considered as merely the affixing a certificate cf t] 
Government to the quantity of pure silver or gold contained in each coin 


respectively, on which alone its value depends. The fitness of gold and 


silver for the medium of exchanging all other commodities, arises from 
their containing much value in small bulk, from the difficulty of their 
quantity being materially increased, from their easy divisiility, and their 


lndestrucubiity. 


“It is usual to consider these precious metals as the cozamon measu 

other property; but they have another quality essential to their per- 
formance of the function of money. Their intrinsic value makes them 
also the common eguivalent. They not only measure the value of other 


commodities, they replace it; this is an important distinction. 
#: * * * % ‘ 
Dp .. > " aw Po < 1; ee . tits i i. . 
* pbank-notes are promises to pay on demand a given quantily of coin; 
they are promises to pay money, but they are not money in themselves. 


This is an important distinction, and the not making it is the source 


most of the popular errors on the subject of currency.” 
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Let us once get this “important distinction” fairly understood 
by the people, and we have no fear that the “ popular errors on 
the subject of currency” by which the minds of so large a por- 
tion of them have been so egregiously deluded by the cunning 
t-lamors of our opponents, will long prevail. Another favorite 
idea of those profound political economists who discourse daily 
visdom through the columns of most of the Whig press, has 
been, that if our currency were purely metallic, there would not 


be enough of it; and that therefore a bank circulation is neces- 
sary to supply the amount of currency required by the wants of 
our active domestic and foreigsn commerce. We have even heard 
many a very worthy and respectable centleman insist with great 
vehemence, that there is not gold and silver enough in the world 
to serve the necessary purposes of currency for the United States. 


On this point Mr. Appleton very coolly, and very correctly, tells 


his Whic readers that — 


“It seems to be the opinion of the best writers on the subject, that the 
most perfect bank circulation would be one which should be precisely 


¢ oh, 


t to what the circul ition of the same country would l tle 


ecuu ul 22k amouw) 
the preci metals, were no other circulation permitted.” 
In other words, instead of its being a desirable object to pro- 


1 


mote a more full and abundant circulation of “money,” through 


the use of bank-paper, in lieu of gold and silver, the highest de- 
cree of perfection at which even the theory of a paper currency 


can air’, 1s that it should not exceed the amount which would 


1 ' ° r 1 — 1 ‘ . 
circulate, under the operation of the great laws ol trade, were it 


7 oe a oe a ; a EA oy ; 
The attity of the “ elasticity of a paper circwating medium 
izore of those old W hig ‘deas which we had to combat at a 
. : aa 1 } + . 

former day, though we have of late not heard much on that once 


favorite text. What is Mr. Appleton’s opinion on this point 


“The great evil of the modern system of banking is the great fluctua- 
tion which it is liable to produce in the quantity of the circulating me- 


dium. ‘This is easily understood. Bank-notes being, as already shown,* 
preferable for common uses to ce in, and costing nothing to make, the 


process of increasing 


the circulating medium is very easy, and is certain 
to go on until it meets the necessary check in a demand for payment. 
This check the individual bank will receive in its exchanges with other 
banks. However individuals may in their transactions consider a bank- 
1olte as money, the banks themselves take a different view of the matter. 
A bank balance can only be paid in coin. Here isa check upon an indi- 
vidual bank ; but suppose al] the banks expand simultaneously, or nearly 
so, which is very apt to be the case, this check ceases to operate.” 

* With all respect for our candid and liberal author, we must be permitted to 
remark that he has not “already shown” any such thing. He has simply as- 


Vor. IX. No. XXXVIII. —N 
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He then proceeds to give a rapid view of the consequences of 
these “ elastic” expansions, which have been so often depicted at 
length by the Democratic writers and speakers within the last 


few years: 


‘“‘ An expansion of the currency tends to an advance of prices — excites 
commercial enterprise, and finally speculation and over-trade. High prices 
encourage importation and discourage exportation, a rise in the foreign 
exchange fullows, which causes an export of specie, which acts as a cor- 
rective, by compelling the banks to call in a portion of their issues. This 
is done by lessening or suspending their usual discounts. Here is action 
and reaction — very beautiful, and all very agreeable to the public, except 
the last part of the process. A contraction of the currency causes a con- 
traction of the money-market — reduces prices — paralyzes trade — brings 
out failures. This is all very disagreeable. It makes what is called 
‘hard times.’ But in fact it is always a return from a false position toa 
trueone. It is never necessary to diminish a currency which has not been 
redundant. ‘The violence of the pressure is in proportion to the extent of 
the over-trade; and, generally, the more violent the pressure, the shorter 


1 ° , 3) 
the period 


Will not the reflection possibly suggest itself to some of Mr. 
Appleton’s readers, that, inasmuch as the “ most perfect bank cir- 
culation’? would be one that should not exceed in amount that of 
gold and silver that would be in cireulation if no paper money 
were in existence, Benton’s “specie humbug” may not be so 
ridiculous an absurdity after all; and that it might be better to 
keep the currency down to the equable regularity of the specie 


itself (whether in the immediate metallic form, or in that of paper 


certificates of actual specie deposites of dollar for dollar), rather 
than keep the industry and commerce of the country perpetual!y 
subject to the alternate fluctuations inseparable from every form 
of paper currency l 

Mr Gallatin very truly admits the one solitary advantage to be 


sumed the fact that paper is actually in general use among us, in lieu of 5 
and silver, as being such “ preference’? — which he declares to rest upon these 
grounds, namely, “facility of counting, facility of transportation or transmission, 
and security against robbery.”’ Now, it is clear that these grounds of prefer- 
ence are only applicable to paper of large dimensions. For hand-to-hand cir- 
culation, in all the ordinary minor transactions of life, it is evident that gold, 


while far more convenient to count (with regard to the detection of counterfeits) 


is equally convenient to carry or to guard. Moreover, it should be borne in 
mind, that the most ultra monochrysargyrist in the land has no objecticn to paper 
issued from banks of mere deposite, representing bona-fide dollar for dollar—a 
kind of currency which, with every advantage of form that can be claimed fox 
paper, would combine nearly every advantage of solid substance of the precious 


metals themselves. 
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pleaded in behalf of a paper currency, even when most cautiously 
vestrained within those limits necessary to constitute the “ most 
perfect bank circulation,” —namely, the benefit of having the use 
of so much additional capital as is equivalent to the difference 
between the amount of bank circulation and that of its specie 
basis reserved in the vaults of those institutions. This benefit 
resolves itself of eourse into that of the annual interest upon that 
amount. ‘ The actual circulat'on of all the banks in the United 
States,” says Mr. Gallatin, “does not, when in a healthy situation, 
much exceed errhty millions of dollars. Deducting twenty mil- 
lions in specie, which the banks must keep on an average to meet 


1 


demands on the part of their liabitities, there remain sixty millions 
vhich, instead of being applied to the purchase of gold and silver, 
are applied to productive purposes, and add as much to the pro- 
ductive cap:tal of the country.” The annual value of sixty mil- 
lions cannot exceed four millions —a sum utterly insignificant in 
comparison with the annual value of the production of the country, 
which is generally computed, at the lowest of all the calculations 
rade, to exceed a thousand millions. Of what account is a trifling 
economy of a few millions thus saved in interest, by the substitu- 
tion of paper currency, with all its mischief and perpetual dangers, 
for that of the precious metals, so easily procured in any quantity 


that may be wanted! [!ndependently of its fatal evil of incessant 


fluctuation — fatal, morally as well as materially, in ten thousand 
ways — the costliness of the machinery through which the paper 


currency is to be manufactured and maintained, is evidently more 
than an equivalent to the paltry parsimony of interest above re- 


ferred to. Mr. Appleton very correctly illustrates the functions 


] re ’ ” 


and uses of currency, by calling it the nation’s “ tools of trade. 
What intelligent mechanic begrudges the interest upon the ne- 
cessary prime cost of his ‘‘ tools’”” —or in the use of his machinery 
would forego the advantages of vast superiority of construction, 
regularity of action, and security from explosion or derangement, 
for the sake of a trifling saving in the interest upon the prime 
cost, not equal at best to a half of one per cent. upon the value of 
the annual production of his industry 1 

There are other points in the two pamphlets here under review, 
to which we had intended to invite the attention of our Whig 
readers — especially those in which is to be found the entire sur- 
render of nearly all the old arguments in favor of a National 
Bank, for the ‘regulation of the currency and exchanges,” &c. 
The exhaustion of our present limits of space compels us to ter- 
minate here abruptly, with a promise to resume the subject in 
our next Number. 


eh ta 
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MONTHLY LITERARY RECORi 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHRONICLES OF THE Pitcrim FATHERS OF THE Coroxy OF PLyMouTH, FROM 1602 
To 1625. Now first collected from origmal records and contemporaneous pr : 
documents, and illustrated with notes. By Alexander Young. ‘ Gentis cuna! ila 


nostre.” ‘The mother of us all.’ One Vol. 8vo. Boston: Chartes C. Little and 


James Brown. MDCCCXLI. 


We hope in an early number of this Review to be enabled to make this interesting 
and valuable volume the subject of a morse extended article, than is permitted by 
he limited space allowed us on the present page. We will not, however, omit n 
briefly to express our sense of the obligation which, in the “ labor of love’’ whose 
splendid result is before us, its learned editor has conferred, not alone on his own 
native New England, but in a more extended sense on his country. The memory ol the 
Pilgrim Fathers is indeed a national treasure whose value —far from undergoing ans 


liminution with the lapse of years—is but enhanced in proportion to the ever mag- 


nifying contrast between the seed planted by them, on the rugged soil which first 
received their steps as they landed from the deck of ‘the little Mayflower,’ id this 
magnificent tree, rich with t fruits of knowledge and of life, which SS} ) 
‘ of the divine vitality of that humble and dewn-trodden seed, and whose branches 
ulready spread their ple nt shade and shelter over a m nation 1 nation 
wilose pres nt greatness, too, is but the infancy of that which ts its futur ] - 
gress and deveiopment., In volume the editor has admiral realized his de i 
of “erecting another monument to the memory of the Pilgrims.” The publishers, 
too, have well cont 1 their part to the pious and grateful task, its typograp!] 

execution being in ¢ In every respect unsurpassed by that of any boo: that has 





heretofore issued from any American press. 


These precious records of the Pilgrims are by the hands of the Pilgrims themselves 


alone. Consisting entirely of contemporaneous documents, Mr. Young justly says in 

his preface, that their value cannot be overstated. They are the earliest chronicles 

of New England — the first book of its history,written by the actors themselves ; and 

it is indeed a “ peculiar privilege” that we thus have the whole story of the origin ot 
/ ’ 1 ‘ 


this by far most important and interesting of our colonies in the very words of 





first planters. The first of the documents is a history of the people and colony from 


the early date of 1602, nearly twenty years before the landing at Plymouth down to 





that event, by Governor Bradford, the second governor of the c¢ civing a gran 

account, in a fine manner of strong and solemn simplicity, of thetr origin in the north 
of England, their persecutions, departure to Holland, residence there, removal, voy- 
age and arrival at Cape Cod. The manuscript of this valuzble werk, which had b en 
used by secretary Morton in compiling his Memorial, by Hutchinson in writing his 


History of Massachusetts, and by Prince in digesting his Annals of New England, 


having been deposited in the tower of the *‘ Old South,” in Boston, and having disap- 
| 
peared in the war of the Revolution, when that venerable old church was occupied 


by the British troops, had long been given up by our historians as lost. A copy of it 


was found a few years ago by Mr. Young in the records of the First Church at Ply- 


mouth, in the hand-writing of secretary Morton, of which the original authorship has 


heretofore been ascribed to Morton himself by all who had preceded him in the ¢ 

amination of the records, but which Mr. Young discovered to be the long lost history 
of Governor Bradford. not only from its corr spondence with the extracts given by 
Hutchinson and Prince, but from a marginal note to that effect by Morton himself 
The editor has a full right to remark, in his preface, in which this narration is given, 


that the value of this document “‘ takes precedence of everything else relating to the 
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it is the most familiar to us all. 
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ms in time, authority and interest.’’ Other documents of kindred interest and 
which we cannot here command the Space to enumerate, take up the thread of 
istory from the time of the !anding of the colony, and it is carried down to 
The historical and illustrative notes by the editor are copious and valuable, 
characterized equally by elegance and taste, and by extent and accuracy of 

4 he engra ig ol Governor Winsiow, from an old o ginal port t painted 
n in 1651, and preserved int Winslow family, and now deposited in the 
ft Massachusetts Historical Society, has been executed by House in a style 
of the general « Pei rnal and internal, of the whole worl Phis 
t, we are informed, is the on] 1 existence of any of the Pilgrims. We 
oon to | able to return to t s } ehtful volume, by w though no New 
, either born or bred, we confess we have been thoro y fascinated from 
»end; and in the mean time hage | one 1 to say ] , . t 
1 albrary can pre 1 toe iple ess wit i that « ‘ 
En inder, whet r himself to ine m r ‘ ent 1 » that 
bie nam 0 I ancestral 1 t,ouctt t¢ possess | } i of it, so « s 
{the f tion of his hbrary in a Bible and Shakspere And | then, 
1} er il il in le’ s {it } 1 I I 1 
} Ss ay witli the. s} t uf ever lny 1 1 if ed 
1, whose first lab ind ha ps, ter the sake of « ice an et 
{ of the vast social edifice wl c 1 S l ! 
ul recorded, in the *f chroniwlsa hi ( t l 
St j 
¥ PetrarcH. By Thomas Cauwypbell, Esq. Author of “The Pleasures of 
&e. &c., Complete in 1 voluine, Svo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 184] 
is Faltam, we beiieve, who elegantly styles Petrar t l t of 
erm literature. Minglirg his softer y t t ! 
e, and the bright but ypure bear of that of Bocecac he es i ed on 
f the darkness of the ages whose long night ! i s clo in the four- 
( tury, a glorious herald of the ne lav w g Eu- 
His services to the cause of lit u ire toou oO t re 
l on, not onl 1 purify 1 « S t I 1 lan Iso 
t on of classical learning und | ( phy, the Lift mofal i! } rit 
1 influer 1 his well-direc zeal in rescuing iy copies of the 
tion which was fast settling I pon t The 
1 of De Sad lif { Petr h t niy on r know ] 1 the 
f the } reade id itn well be est 1 a fortunate a nt 
rected to this s rect the attention of ¢ so eminently qualihed, in many, 

1 we cannot n all respects, to do it tice to treat it witht pa- 
le of kindred poetical genius. ( wre in elegant 1 finished 

n. and cannot fail to | 1 Wwe on to the libra of every lover of 

I ianly and high-toned r 1 of his ] leas and ec oa 
I im of ti church, and of some ol t ( t su] ti- 
iy wae | lassic enthusiasm for the ancient glories of } 1 Rome, 

} ly hoped that a re ut 1 lawl \ nk Ss met st med 
] athwart ts long larkene ! horizon his no ess in Ire is} pal 1 
sleness in love —these are some of the leading traits of character which, 

those personal accomplishments that stamped him beyond compare 


iscinating man of his times, surround the very name Petrarch with a 


of 
} 


ind a charm, which-make it easy for us to understand, nor hard 


ird to sympa- 
the enthusiasm with which it has been for five hundred years cherished by 
Italy. 

alter all, it is not as the philosopher, or the patriot, or the man ¢ 


learning, 


Laura’s lover, that the name of Petrarch is, at the same time, the most dear, as 


, as justly 


] 
’ J 


Misplaced as this love may have been, yet 
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remarks his biographer, its utterance was at once so fervid and delicate, and its en 
thusiasm so enduring, that the purest minds fee} satisfied in abstracting from their cone 
sideration the unhappiness of the attachment, and attending enly to its devout fid | 
With women, in particular, as Mr. Campbell! says, he must always be a first favorite 
(though not, we trust, on that ground with women ulone), froma wise instinctiv 
consciousness of the worthlessness of the offer of love to them without enthusiasm, 
refinement, and constancy, and of its pric sness when thus elevated from the 
fouler atmosphere of the earth to the pure ether of its native empyrean. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they should ever remain grateful to him for hold up the 
perfect re of a lover, and that they regard him asa friend to that passion on 
the de lic and constaney ¢ f wh h tt hh ippiness, the most hallowed ties, a 1 the 
very continuance of the species depend. Mr. ¢ unpbell — like Sismondi, in his His 
tory of Italian Literature —is not, |} ever, very enthusiastic in his appreciatic 
Petrarch’s love-poetry; though he candidly admits that it may be owing to th 
fact of his not ha studied the Italian language, till ata later period of life than 
enables the car to be perfectly sensitive to its harmony ; —he might, p ps, have 
added, or the heart, to all which that language, as poured from the poet’s glowing lips, 
was made to « y. ft istrue,” he says, “that, compared with his thers of 
classical antiquity in love-poetry, he appears like an Abel of purity offer nocent 
incense at the side of so many Cains, making t! carnal sacrifices. ‘Tibullus alone 
anticipates his tenderness. At the same time, while Petrarch is purer than those 
classical lovers, he is never so natural as they sometimes are when their pa res are 


' 1 


least objectionable, and the sun-bursts of his real, manly, and natural humen love 


seem to me to come to us struggling through the clouds of Platonism.” 
The typograph | dress of Mr. Can well befits its contents 
It makes one of the handsomest volumes rom the press ef t! lib. 


eral and enterprising publishers whose i 





Lectures on THe History or LITERATE, ANCIENT AND Moprrn. From the 
German of Frederick Schlegel. New York: J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham 


Sireet. MDCCCXLI. 


The reputation of Frederick Schlegel as an elegant and philosophical critic, is too 
well known to render anything more than the simple announcement of this Ameriean 


republication of these Lectures, necessary to commend it to an immediate favorable 


reception by the public. Its subiect, too, is one to which attaches a deep intetest 
that will scarcely fail to make a volume embracing within so small a compass 
so wide a range of information, alike useful and agreeable, extensively s ht 


after and read. Hallam’s recent work confines itself to the three centuries, from 


hteent!} ind, t- 





the revival of letters in Evroy e to the commencement of the et 


valuable as it is, it may rather be regarded as a dictionary of the history of the lit 


erature of Europe for the period to which it relates, than a generalized t n 
the more enlarged and elevated sense of the term. The Lectures here repul ed, 
while a very valuable accompaniment to Hallam, so far as the latter goes, lude 
the literatures of Greece and Rome and of India, as well as of the past century 
which has been pregnant with most important events in the development of th 
progress of literature. An idea of the general scope and character of tl ork 


may he best conveyed in the words of the author himself, who states that his design 
has been to give a general view of the deve lopment and of the spirit of literature 
among the most illustrious nations of ancient as well as of modern times 
more particular reference to the object of representing it as it has exerted its in- 
fluence on the affairs of active life, or the fate of nations, and on the pro ive 
character of ages. The translation is anonymous, but it is generally, we believe, 
attributed to Lockhart —a belief which finds every confirmation in the elegan ynd 
fine finish of its execution. The American editor has added a valuable improvemcat 


to the English edition in a well digested index ; t 1s 


and in point of typography &c., 
highly creditable to the publishers as to the New York press. 
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Tue MERCHANT’s Wipow, AND oTHER TALES. By Mrs. Caroline M. Sawyer. 
New York: P. P. Price, 130 Fulton Street, 1841. 

This znodest little volume contains three tales, by an accomplished lady whose 
pleasing, though perhaps not very practised pen, has contributed some verses of a 
very sweet and touching simplicity to the present number of our own work. Many 
passuges of a consi lerable degree of pathetic beauty v ill be found in them; and 
thoug’. not usually apt to get very far in a volume of ‘ Tales,” we confess that we 
have found ours Ives beguiled on through the present one, by a certain quiet charm 
which finally carried us to its concluding page. ‘The last tale is the best. 


THE Scrent > GOVERNMENT, Founpep uw Natura Law. By Clinton Roosevelt, 
New York: Published by Dean & ‘frevett, 121 Fulton street, 1841. 
Our interest in the subject and sympathy with the motives which seem to have 


prompted the publication of this, which we can scarcely, like that just noticed, style 
modest little volume, have overcome the distaclination to its perusal, awakened by the 
tone of its preface, —in which the author virtually introduces himself to the reader 


as a very great “giant” of ‘ nae thought,” because his book is a very diminu- 


tive one ; and then apologizes for doing himself that reluctant justice, because his ob- 


ject is *‘ to speak exactly as he thinks, with mathematical precision.” Really, how: 
ever desirous we feel of encouraging inquiries of this general nature, we cannot allow 
such a preface to pass without a friendly hint to the author to begin his radical re- 
forms there, in any future edition which his work may be destined to reach. With many 


of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks on the existing evils of our social arrangements, though 





containing nothing which is not entirely familiar to those whose reflections have run 
at all in that direction, we fully agree and wary 1 strongly sympathize. Some 
of them are marked with force and feeling. Perhaps on behalf of ‘ Christi ae 
we ought to thank him for the flattering civility with which he treats it, though he 


takes pains to inform us that he has nothing more than a mere bowing acquaintanc 


@ 


with it. Having neither time, space nor inclination at present to enter upen sucha 


hall not give any farther account of his views of social reform, than 


liscussion, we s 


to state, that while he utterly repudiates that phiiosophy of Freepom to which we 
have always professed adhesion, he proposes to reorganize society on principles of 
military combination and martinet uniformity. Everything is to be discipline, control, 


lirection, government —ascending and centralizing till it reaches a single all-paramount 


individual command-in-chief. His new notion of a paper-money, immediately repre- 


f all the crudities which have sprung 


senting labor, seems to us the very crudest of 


from the inexhaustible source of that subject. The impracticability of his plans, 


fortunately, we regard as their best feature, — for if carried into effect v ive little 


1] 


doubt they wot ead only to re sults far worse then those they aim to cure. flow. 


ever, little as we agree with him, we think Mr. Roosevelt entitled to praise for what 


he has done. We repeat that we would encourage such diseussions. It is very cer- 


tain that human soc etyisin a sad state enough now; and it must gq ’} perhaps 
} 


many atime blindly and wrong before the true way of escape from it is to be foun 1,up 


toward those better and happier soc:al arrangements for which we cannot doubt that 


our nature was designed and created by its all-wise and benevelent Author 


NOTE UPON ARMSTRONG’S HISTORY OF TBE LATE WAR. 
Democratic Review ror Jury, 184 


In our last Number (page 52) a mistake of memery was committed in the article 
on General Armstrong’s recent work, which, in justice to the venerable soldier, we 
hasten thus to correct. Allusion was made to ** the removal of General Armstrong,” 
then Se eretary of War, by President Madison, in connexion with the unhappy disas 
ters of Bladensburgh and Washington. This was an important error. ‘The Secre- 
tary resigned his office, of his own voluntary accord, immediately quitting the seat 
of government —in displeasure becanse the President did not at once, as he felt that 
he ought to have done, frown upon the ur yjust clamors which were raised against the 
minister who had fully discharged all his duty, and upon the “ manifestation of spu- 
rious patriotism,” chiefiy “ from among the most ardent opposers of the war.” 
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collection, which now numbers about 


ty-five thousand volumes, forming one of 
the largest and best selected libraries in 
the Unite 1 presenting at- 
tractions to the scholar and genera! read 
er altogether unequalled in the city ot { 


New York. The supplement contains a 


States -— and 





1841.] 


catalogue of the famous old ‘* Winthrop 
Library’’—the collection of the younger 
Winthrop, the founder of Connecticut, 
abounding*in the most curious works ol 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and embracing nearly all that has been 
written on alchemy and natural magic — 
which appear to have been the favorite 
studies of the learnet possessor. — This 
collection was presemed to the New York 
Society Library + ¢ the descendants of the 
Wintt reps — mauiy of whom are honorably 
kno. n among us. 





MV ERICAN LITERAR¥ ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

It is rumored in the hterary circles, 
at anew work on the Antiquities of the 
Nile may be expected during thg ensuing | 
season from the fascinating pen of John 
L. Stephens, Esq., whose recent volumes 
on Central America have attracted 
large a share of popular attention ;— up- 
wards of five thousand copies having al- 
ready been disposed of, while the demand 
for the work has been so great as to pre- 
vent the Publishers hitherto supplying the 
Southern and Western markets. (HAR- 
PER & BROTHERS, publishers.) 

Miss Sedgwick’s new work, entitled, | 
** Letters from Abroad,” from which, 
through the politeness of the publishers, 
We gave some delightful extracts in our 
former Number, will be ready for publi- 
cation, we understand, about the first of | 
the month 

A new historical work, by Willtam H. | 
Prescott. Esq , to be entitled, we believe, 
** The Kings of Spain,” is in the press of 
Messrs. LITTLE & BROWN of Boston. 

FRANCIS announces a new work by 


so 





Prof. Ware, author of ‘ Probus,” enti- 
tied, ‘* Julian, or Scenes in Judea.” | 

Mr. Simins, we hear, has just commit. | 
ted to the press, a new novel, entitled 
‘©The Blind Heart.’ It is written more 


in the style of Martin Faber than of any 


other ot his novels. It will be out ta 
September. 
Hoffman is busily engaged upon his 


new novel, ‘ The Red Spur of Ramapo.” 
It will be published in September. 

The Life of the late Dr. Fisk, by Prof. 
Holdrich, is to be published, we under. | 
stand, during the ensuing month 

Sermons and Sketches, by the late Rev. 
John Summerfield, is also in press by the 
HARPERS. 

Among the forthcoming works, we no- 
tice that Mr. John Keese of New York, 
will bring out a second volume of “ The 
Poets of America, illustrated by one of 
her Painters.” Although the Annuals 
this year are to be unusu@ly expensive 
and beautiful, we are confident that this 
will be the most elegant gift-book of the | 
sea‘on. The engravers engaged on this | 
volume, are Messrs. Halpin and Jordan | 
of New York, whose beautiful specimens | 
have added sucha charm to the various | 
volumes they have illustrated. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS also 
announce History of Duelling, bY D. Mil. | 
lingen ; Italy and the Italian Islands, by | 
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W. Spalding, Esq. ; America, Historical, 
Statistic, and Descriptive, by J. S. Buck- 
ingham, Esq.; An Author’s Mind, edited 
by M.F. Tupper, Esq. ; the Ancient Regi- 
me, by G. P.R. James, Esq. 

Messrs. APPLETON & Co. announce 
as in course of publication the following 
new works,— 

A splendid Pictorial edition of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, 108 engravings, 1 vol., 8vo- 

Robinson Crusoe, splendidly illustrated 
by Grandville, 1 vol.,8vo. ~ 

History of the American Church, by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, 1 vol., 16mo. 

Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees, 

Mr. Ellis, Author of ‘“‘ Women of En- 


by 
| gland,” &ce., 1 vol., 12mo. 


A Miniature Classical Library, com- 
prising a series of the best works of the 
most celebrated authors, in 32mo.—The 
following are nearly ready,— 

The Token of Affection 

The Token of Remembrance. 

The Token of Friendship. 

History of Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Goldsmith’s Essays. 

‘lizabeth, or Exiles of Siberia. 

Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom. 

Paul and Virginia, &c., &c. 

Extracts from the Works of Travel- 
lers, illustrative of various Passages in 
the Holy Scriptures, with numerous II- 
lustrations. 

Stewart’s Treatise on Stable Economy, 
1 vol., with plates. 

The Selected Beauties of English Poe- 
try, by Thomas Campbell. 

Christian Meditation, by the author of 
‘Christian Retirement,” &c. 

Graham’s History from Scripture. sec- 


ond series. 


WILEY & PUTNAM of New York, 
will publish in a few weeks, *‘ The Life of 
Ked Jacket, by Col. Stone,’ and Col. 
Trumbull’s *‘ Autobiography and Remi- 
of his own Times.” These 
works will both be very valuable. The 
latter especially will form a beautiful 
specimen of book-making, and will con- 
tain a highly-finished portrait and 20 
other engravings, | vol., 8vo. 

hey also announce, ‘The Poultry 


niscences 


| Yard,” by Peter Boswell, and a “‘ Treatise 


on the Improvement &c. of Sheep,” by 


| A. Blacklock. 


J. & H.G. LANGLEY of New York, are 
preparing for early publication, anew work 
on Democracy, designed as a Sequel to 
the admirable volumes of De Tocqueville. 
It is entitled, “ The Democratic Principle 
which Governs the American Union, and 
its Applicability to other States, by G. T. 
Poussin,’”? and will be translated by Major 
Davezac. 

Amenities of Literature, by J. D’Israeli. 

They have also now ready for publica- 
tion a beautiful edition of Schlegel’s 
‘¢ Lectures on Literature, with an Index 
and Introductory Preface by the Ameri- 
can editor.” The translation of this val- 
uable work is attributed to J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. 
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The Plain Sermons, by the editors of | History, Literature, &c., in reference to its 


“ The Oxford Tracts for the Times,” is 
also to be published in a few days, in 2 
vols., 12mo. 


present state. 
_ The Book of Sonnets, exhibiting the va- 
rious styles of the most celebrated poets, 


A new work by Dr. A. Walker, author of | with biographical notices, &c.,1 tol. 


“ Intermarriage,’’ entitled, ‘ Physiogno- 
my founded on Physiolgy,” &c., will 
shortly appear. 

J.P. GRIFFING, will shortly publish in 
1 vol., 190 Rambles and Reveries, by Mr. 
Tuckerman, of Boston. The Dahlia, or 
Memoria! of Affection, an Annual, for 
1842—with Plates. 

The Value of Time, by Mrs. Barwell, 
with 8 Cuts. 

LITTLE & BROWN, of Boston, an- 
nounce a New Work on Partnership, by 
Judge Story, and Prof. Greenleaf’s New 
Treatise on Evidence. 

WILEY & PUTNAM—In Press, third 
volume of Mrs. Adams Letters. 

LEA & BLANCHARD, of Philadelphia, 


announce, among others, the following : — | 


Beauchamp, the Kentucky Tragedy, by 
the Author of Richard Hurdis. 

The Siege of Florence, a Romance. 

Greville, a Novel, by Mrs. Gore. 

Old St. Paul’s, by Ainsworth. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Seasons,—Stories for 
Young People. 

Mr. Cooper’s New Novel, The Deer 
Slayer, will be published in the end of the 
present month. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will 


publish in a few days, Dr. Johnson on Life, | 
Health, and Disease. What to Observe, | 


or the Traveller’s Remembrancer, by J. 

R. Jackson. 

ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 

In consequence of the present political 
excitement in England, the Literary An- 
nouncements of the London publishing 
houses are comparatively few. Many im- 

ortant works which we hear are ina 
ound state of preparation for the press, 


have been for the present delayed. A cu- | 


rious bovk is on the eve of appearing, en- 
titled Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 


Delusions, by Mackay, in 2 vols. Svo. with | 


portraits, &e. 

Charles O’ Malley the Irish Dragoon, is 
drawing toward its completion. We ob- 
serve this amusing writer has engaged to 
commence a new work. 

Mr. Maxwell, the author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” has sent to the press a new 
work, entitled Sketches of a Soldier of 
Fortune. 

Isadora or Adventures of a Neapolitan, 
and Porcelain Tower or Seven Stories of 
China, are also forthcoming. 


We observe with pleasure, the an- | 


nouncement of a pew work from the labo- 


rious and gifted pen of the elder D’Israeli; | 


it is entitled The Amenities of Authors. 
The Ward of Thorpe Combe, is the title 
of a new novel by Mrs. Trollope. 
The Life of Richard Coeur de Leon, by 
Mr. James, is to form 4 vols. Svo. two of 
which will soon be ready for publication. 


| Italy and the Italian Islands, by W. 
Spalding, Esq. 

An Author’s Mind, edited by M. F. 
| Tupper, Esq. 
| The Ancient Regime, an Historical 
| Romance, from the profuse: pen of G. P.R. 
| James, Esq. 

A collected and beautifully illust-ated 
edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems, 2 vols. 

Manners and Customs of Society in In- 
| dia, by Mrs. Major Clemons. . 

The Hand Book for Indiaand Egypt,&c. 
| The Fawn of Spring Vale, the Clario- 
| net, and other Tales, by W. Carleton, Esq. 

Mems, on France, Italy, and Germany, 
by Edwin Lee, Esq. 

Tour tothe Sepuli hres of Ancient Etru- 
ria, in 1839, by Mrs. Hamilton Grey. 

A History of Etruria, by the same au- 
| thor, with illustrations. —~ 

Dr. Granville’s Midland and Southern 
Spas of England. 

James Hatfield, and the Beauty of But. 
termere illustrated, by Cruikshank. 

Professor Bertinchamp’s New System 
of Teaching the German Language. 

Sixteen Years in Chili, Peru, by the re- 
tired Governor of Juan Fernandez. 
| Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary in Greece, 

Turkey, Egypt, &c. 

The Tory Baronet,a novel of the times. 
| _ Sketches of Parties and Sects in County 
| Kerry. 

Lives of Individuals who have raised 
themselves from Poverty to Eminence, by 
Davenport. 

Lectures on Romanism and Anglo-Ca- 
thelicism, by Joseph Sortain. 

Shermer, or the Secrets of Mesmerism, 
by Miss Romer. 
| Summer Among the Bocages and the 
Vines, by Miss L. S. Costello. 
| The Old Earl and his Young Wife. 
Sketches in Enis and Tyrawley, by C.O., 
| with Illustrations. ; 

Residence on the Shores of the Baltic 
by a Lady, with Etchings. 2 vols. , 

Ride through France and Switzerland, 
by Mr. Holmes. 

Descriptive Tour in Lombardy, Tyrol, 
and Bavaria, by James Barron, w ith plates 

Restoration of the Jews to their own 
| land, by Rev. E. Beckersteth. 

A New History of the Jews, by the Rev. 
J. W. Brooks. ; 

Last Words of Our Savior, by Rev. D. 
| K. Drummond. 
| English Women of the Last Century 
and the Present Day. 

Memoirs of #he Spiritual Labors of the 
| late Mrs. Stevens, by her Sister. 

Visit to the Indians of Chili, by Capt. 
| Gardiner. 1 vol. Plates. 

| Pastoral Annals, yy Rev. J. S. Knox. 
| Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
| M. T. Sadler, Esq., M. P. F 

| Historica] Sketches, by Rev. G. Croly. 

| Robert and Frederick—a Boy’s Book— 











Mariotti’s General View of Italy, its; with many Illustrations. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue past month has been rather barren of incident in the commercial and 
financial world. We have received advices from England showing the progress 
of the great events maturing there. Trade, of course, continued inactive, under 
the influence of political agitation. The market for American securities was 
as depressed as ever, but the great staple, cotton, had undergone a small advance 
in price. The effect of the news on this side has not been very apparent; but, 
united with the failure of a large cotton house, created some distrust in the bill 
market, which caused the sales to be less than they otherwise would have been, 
and has induced some small shipments of coin—although by the rates of ex- 
change, 8 1-4 to 8 1-2 premium, it would scarcely yield a profit. The London 
packet carried out $60,000, and the Havre $50,000, in specie. The stock mar- 
ket has been heavy, and prices are generally lower than at the date of our last. 
The continued fall of stocks has caused some suspensions among the brokers. 
Mauy have stopped who were estimated to be men of property. The State of 
Ind‘aaa ‘as, as was feared, failed to pay her interest; and the coupons due on 
th; 1st Juiy are selling at 20 per cent. discount. Hopes are, however, still en- 
lertained that an arrangement may be made to meet the dividend. The State 
of Pennsylvania has failed on $930,000 of her debt which fell due, after an 
ineffectual attempt to borrow the money to pay it. An offer was made to the 
stockholders to renew the stock for the same time and rate of interest. This 
may be accepted. Moneyed men are looking with much interest to the proceed- 
ings at Washington in regard to the bank bill. The probability is that no bill 
w'l. be passed; or, if there is, it will not be of a character to command the 
confidence of capitalists. So far, nothing of importance has been matured at 
Washington. The sub-treasury law has been repealed in the Senate, and the 
distribution bill has been passed in the House. Neither event has met the ap- 
probation of the business portion of the community; and the session, it is gen- 
erally thought, will be a failure. Part of the State loans authorized last winter 
for the State works have been taken, to the amount of $310,000, at 84 1-4. 

During the month the markets have preserved the same general features 
that were prominent at the date of our last report. The political agitation upon 
financial and c»mmercial affairs continues to retard any movement toward re- 
turning animation. Money is easily obtained of the banks and capitalists, at low 
rates of interest, on the lodgment of proper securities; but loans are restricted 
to short busin:ss paper. The quantity of this paper upon the market is small, 
Owiug to the wholesome change which has of late taken place in the manner of 
doing business. It is undoubtedly true that the quantity of produce brought to 
market during the past spring is larger than ever before, and, also, that that 
produce has brought remunerating prices; and the proceeds, after deducting 
former debts, have been invested in goods to a fair extent. The rapid settle- 
mer.t of the western States is necessarily developing the resources of the coun- 
try, and yearly augmenting the amount of produce which seeks the Atlantic 
States for » market in exchange for imported and manufactured goods. In the 
years 1835 und 1836 this process was checked, because the laborers were di- 
verted from the field by the phantom of speculation. They became consumers 
to a greater extent than they were producers; consequently the quantity of 
commodities going west greatly exceeded that coming east, — giving a fancied 
prosperity te the merchants and dealers, while the farmers were running in 
debt. Soon, however, the false capital furnished the merchants by the banks 
became exhausted. The citizens of the West then found their speculations air- 


built castles, and themselves in debt to the East. They then turned their atten- 
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tion to the sober business of life; and, with the increasing productions, the cur- 
rent began to set the other way. During the past two years, the western States 
have poured out their overflowing wealth through the lake ports in amazing 
abundance. This has sought markets in all directions; and the Erie canal has, 
in its increased tolls, been the sure index of the destination of a great part of it. 
The statistics of the Ohio canal, at Cleveland, where four-fifths of the productions 
of Ohio are shipped, may be taken as a criterion of the progress of the western 
trade. This was, for the year ending January 1, 1841, as compared with the 


year ending January 1, 1840, as follows : 


Property on which toll is charged by weight arrived at, and cleared from, Cleveland, in the years 
1839 and 1840. 









Arrived per canal. Cleared per canal. 
kane asibkn neha thse no csnnd Sumo Een e ceed sect secueesns 42,772,233 lbs 
1639... ccccsecvcecccscasscccsoes DE ° sevucavaewskeuanees 64,342,361 
EROTOEGD< «occ ccccesses 94,117,553 Decrease...... 21,570,128 ‘ 


In this we find that the produce arrived at Cleveland from the interior was, in 
1840, greatly in excess, while the merchandise that was shipped inland gr atly 
decreased. 1839 was a year of bank expansion, and ended in the final failure 
of the banks of the South. The principal articles of produce of which t*is ot- 
crease consists, are as follows : 


Principal products arrived at Cleveland in four years. 





1837. 1838 1839 1840 
Wheat—bushels ..........00s0008- 548,697... .1,229,002. . . 1,520,477... .2,151,450 
Flour—barrels........sseeeeeeeee- 207.592,... 287,465.... 266,327.... 504,900 
OO RE ae Sa 773.642.... 606,844.... 119,727.... 782,033 
Tron PIZS. c cvsccsccccees 1s OWE ROS 1,017,847... ..1,000,754.... 768,300....1,154,641 
DDE ciskin disk bie dis 6 Rdaee ska whan Bene Wado bbbdd kde Oss obese URE e ce 


This is an immense increase, and, it will be seen, was a little retarded by the 
inflation of 1839. It exhibits the business up to the close of last year; and, 
notwithstanding that the receipts were then so heavy, the business of this 
spring, since the opening of navigation, has been much greater than in that 
year. The following is a comparative table of the business of the port of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the month of June: 


Trade of the port of Cleveland, Ohio, for June 1840, and 1841 


Exports, Decrease Incre se, 
PRED sc éncsebve cendbiccdeeses — -o 13,308 
IID so finds ns6 02 s0s.c2teuess ee , bead Dicersce coe 603 
ee IES, ¢ 6 00 0 0 000.0s0000500600ems on 0s eMbayh Chee cccce cdl ere 
WEES MINN 5 ncn cdtscccssvescnces 2? _ 57 

29 





of it—nearly 50 per cent.—goes to Canada. A greatly augmented volume has, 
however, sought the Erie canal for an outlet. The tolls received to the !st of 
July indicate the increase as follows : 
Tolls received on the New York canals to the 1st of July, for four years 
SOIR sino ss.c0a ASIC BEI oo ce acl 555,012 
1839......0-06+- 616,935 184)... .-seceeees 699,270 
These data show conclusively that the actual wealth of the country has, during 
the past four years, been steadily augmenting, until, at this period, it is vastly 
greater than ever before. The excess of business which in fi mer years 
flowed toward the West from the East, was based on a fictitious ce, ital, whick 
was inevitably exhausted in time, and produced convulsion and ruin. The cx- 
cess of business which is now setting from the West to the East, is based upor 
the inexhaustible capital of a most prolific soil, and constantly increasing popula- 
tion and industry. The return trade must necessarily be dependent upon the 
means of purchasing. That means exists in the proceeds of the produce, afver 
former debts have been discharged. The excess of produce brought to market 
during the past year has been applied to this latter purpose. As far as deb‘s 
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have been due from solvent business men, they have been discharged. A large 
amount of unliquidated claims is undoubtedly outstanding from insolvent specu- 
lators and suspended banks, but nothing but a bankrupt law will settle those 
claims. The same process has been gone through in regard to our foreign debt. 
In 1840, the excess of exports over imports was $26,000,000. This, with 
freight and profits, would make near $40,000,000 of foreign commercial debt 
discharged. The articles which compose that excess of exports will be seen in 
the following table of the heads of domestic exports taken from the yet unpub- 
lished Treasury Report for 1840: 


Exports of domestic produce from the United States for 1839 and 1840. 





Exports. 1839. 1840. Decrease. Increase. 
Products of the sea......es.08- $1,917,469. . ..$3,198,379.. ..—————..... $1,281, 410 

lo Gevest. ccses eves 5,764,559.... 5,321,085. ...$443,474 

Vo animals........ 2,584,011.... 3,206,034....———.... 622,023 
Weeens GONE: ¢ dina s'ssb Sokae 11,004,.855.... ooo... 4,583,108 
EMS cb eo cnceraeareakes 0 6000: Maen Cees eee oo ee 51,091 
POPE TTT TTT ee 51,238,892. ... 63 .-————..-- 2,631,415 
Other products.....cccccesseee  263,043.... ° 85,259 
ManufactureS.....esseeceeses 6,752,518. ... o———.... 817,010 





This table presents the same features as do those of the inland trade. The 
principal increase is in vegetable food — owing to the low prices resulting from 
the large crops and the predominance of the specie currency of New York. 
The process here indicated, is that of settling up old debts, at home and abroad, 
and of the exercise of economy in making purchases for consumption. This has 
brought about the state in which we now find the money market. New York 
had, in 1836, become exhausted of its capital, which was trusted out all over 
the Union. She was consequently unable to pay her foreign debts, and sus- 
pended. In the following year she recovered herself, and paid her foreign 
debts. The policy of the U.S. Bank, and of the South generally, has been to 
keep back the debts due New York from those sections, by suspending their 
payments. The currents of business cannot, however, be checked by the arti- 
f:vial movements of banking institutions, and the business debts due New York 
have been gradually settled. The sums thus paid in have accumulated in the 
hands of capitalists for many reasons. The regular merchants, finding that the 
demand for imported goods and manufactures was small, curtailed their opera- 
ticrs, and thereby lessened the call for money in the legitimate channels of 
business. The explosion of the banks, and the loss of credit on the part of the 
States, destroyed the confidence of capitalists in stocks, as a means of invest- 
ment. The two great channels for the employment of money were thus cut off 
for the present. Thus far the operation is natural; and, if uninterfered with, 
will result im an increased demand for goods from the interior, corresponding 
with the inc+asing surplus of produce, which, under the stable currency afforded 
by the sub-treasury plan of the late Government, would be steady and large. 
Under the old system, the dealers from all sections of the Union came here, and 
made their purchases by giving their notes payable in four to nine months at the 
banks at home—the exchange at the risk of the seller. These notes were then 
readily available to the merchants; and in 1839, when the Southern banks re- 
sumed, confidence was felt, to a great extent, in the permanency of specie pay- 
ments. Our merchants consequently sold freely for Southern paper, and the 
imports ran up nearly as high as in 1836. In October, 1839, the Southern 
banks again failed, and the North sustained a loss of 10 to 15 per cent. in the 
depreciation of the Southern paper in which their notes fell due. The course of 
business is now altered. The receipts of produce from the interior exceed the in- 
ward shipments of merchandise; and the dealers, in coming forward to make their 
purchases, bring bills drawn against produce already in the market, which are 
therefore cash. With these their accounts are settled, without the creation of 
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the usual amount of business paper. The purchases are made cheaply, to the 
extent of the means of payment, and the sales are safe and profitable. Among 
mercantile men generally, we find very little dissatisfaction at the character of 
the business which has been done during the past spring. The amount of 
business, say they, has been less than in some former years, but expenses are 
much less, rents are at least 20 per cent. lower, goods are lower, and but few 
bad debts are contracted. The design of a national bank is to break up this 
system, which is the result of the assimilation of trade to the policy of the late 
Administration, and to restore the old order of things, and increase sales by 
again trusting to the stability and honesty of those Southern banks that have so 
often robbed the Northern dealers by their repeated suspensions. 

The stock market presents, however, an entirely different view. There we find 
the business next to nothing. Prices have been steadily falling for many months. 
State, bank, and company stocks have all gone down; and the transactions, which 
once were sufficient in New York to give employment to a board of eighty bro- 
kers and upward, are now dwindled to very unimportant amounts. The original 
cause for this undoubtedly is an over-supply of ali descriptions. Banxing capita! 
became redundant first, and that redundancy was the cause of the over-creation 
of all other stocks, and also of those speculative debts to which we have above 
alluded as awaiting the action of a bankrupt law to extinguish them. Of these 
debts a large proportion of the bank assets consist; and in them their capital 
stocks have been sunk to a great degree. The prices fall, therefore, very low, 
without eliciting any disposition to invest. The U.S. Bank is the chief of this 
class, and its stock has fallen from 123, in January 1839, to 18 1-2, its present 
price. Almost all other stocks have fallen in a similar proportion. Railroad 
and canal companies are, most of them, so overburdened with debt that they are 
unable to make dividends now, and, for the majority, there is no prospect that 
they will soon be able to do so. 

The immediate causes of the stoppage in 1839, and the subsequent deprecia- 
tion of all stocks, were the over-supply of State stocks; and the fact that the 
States, many of them, having no funds set apart to pay interest, were in the 
habit of borrowing to do so, united with the revulsion in England growing out 
of a deficient harvest. These, combined, ruined the market for stocks, and 
caused a fall in their values. This fall deprived a large number of banks and 
companies of their available means, and consequently affected their own stocks. 
A general depreciation was the result. The States being no longer able to 
meet their interest by borrowing, the question of taxation was involved, and it has 
in some cases been resorted to—too late, however, to save some of the States 
from failure. The remedy that was proposed by the London house of Baring, 
Brothers, & Co., of those most interested in raising the market value of the 
stocks, was a combination of the States in some general plan that would give a 
kind of guaranty of the Federal Government for the payment of the interest. 
This has been adopted by the House of Representatives, in the shape of the bill 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands among the States. This 
has been looked for as a measure of great relief, by those who are suffering un- 
der the effects of the depreciation. As a mere matter of pecuniary relief to the 
insolvent States, it will prove, however, a great disappointment. The highest 
estimate of the net yearly income from the lands has been $3,000,000. This 
the bill proposes to distribute among the States according to their federal repre- 
sentation. There are 242 representatives; consequently each member would 
entitle the State to about $12,392. The following table will show the number of 
members to each State according to the representation of the 26th Congress, the 
annual interest due by each, and the sum it will receive under the Distribution Bill: 
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Interests paid by each State annually, number of Representatives from each State and the sum each 
will receive under the Distribution Bill. 








Annual No.of Reps. Ratio of | Annual No. of Reps. Ratio of 

Interests. Lands. Interests Lands. 
VermeGh: 6 ices SORE... ca0ci< 5. wccseee $61,910! S. Carolina ..$187,678...... ee os ine $111,428 
Maine.........$99,000...... Oinsd vdvas 99,136 | Georgia....... 37,500...... Mis scesees 111,428 
N. Hampshire none ...... S.cccceces 61,910 | Alabauma...... 600,300...... Wiis sckeas 61,910 
Massachusetts 257,500...... . er 148,704 | Louisiana. ....986.750...... Te ania hai 37,176 
Rhode Island. none ...... Bisedseves 24,784 | Mississippi. ...375,000...... Bisscccses 24,784 
Connecticut.. mone .....- 6. essee+. 74,352 | Tennesee..... 89,455...... BB ncdeceen 161,096 
New York...1,158,050...... 40.......-.495,680 | Kentucky..... SUE FOO: 6 508th ce ccte ccs ee 
Pennsylvania 1,800,000...... > ee i eee eee eee 
New Jersey... nome ....-. 6....000.. 74,352 | Indiana ....... 750,000...... peers 
Delaware.... mone ....6. Asteeehnce 12,392 | Michigan......337,150...... Rear 12,392 
Maryland.... 767,300...... B.ccccevee 90,136 | Illinois. . ......735,600....0. Bicccceese 37,176 
Virginia..... 343,850. .ceee Dhixediauces 260,232 | Missouri...... ee Diitaseices 24,784 
N. Carolina... none ...... 13. wcccoces 161,096 | Arkansas...... 160,560. . «<<. BS iavunecs 12,392 
$ 4,404,700 155 1,930,660 | 5,390,178 87 1,077,454 

4,404,700 155 1,930,660 

Total. .cccccccovcccccce Cece cerc cece csc ncsescssecscc ces 0,108,878 cove O49 . $ 3,008,114 


Florida has a debt of $3.500,000, the interest on a part of which she has 
failed to meet; but, not being a State, will not be entitled to receive any of the 
proceeds of the lands. 

This gives us at a glance the operation of the bill, confined only to its char- 
acter of a relief measure to the indebted States. It will add means to those 
States that have already a sufficiency, but will be of little service to those which, 
like Maryland and Illinois, are heavily in debt. This view of the effect of the 
distribution has prevented the probability that the bill will speedily become a 
law from having any influence upon the values of the stocks. It will probably 
stimulate borrowing on the part of those States which are in want of money to 
complete their public works and to meet some of the principals that have fallen 
due. This is the case with Mississippi and Pennsylvania, each of which has 
failed on a portion of its debt. In the latter State offers have been made by the 
Executive to renew the stock, but no arrangement has yet been completed. The 
already large supply of stocks will therefore be increased. 

While this is the state of affairs on this side of the water, the foreign market 
has not become any more favorable to the negotiation of stocks. On the contrary, 
it has assumed a worse character. Up to this day England has not recovered from 
the convulsion caused by the failure of the crop of 1839. The £7,000,000 to 
£8,000,000 of gold coin, that then sought the continent in the payment of corn, 
has not as formerly returned for the purchase of the manufactures of Eng! ind. 
On the contrary, it has been applied to the stimulation of the manufactures of 
the continent, which now so successfully rival those of Great Britain, that the 
manufacturers themselves have petitioned for a removal of all protective duties, 
in order that cheaper bread and labor may enable them to retain their markets. 
The immense change that will be the result of this movement has caused banks 
and capitalists to concentrate their resources and prepare for the worst. At the 
same moment all the nations of Europe are about largely to increase their loans. 
The revenue of Great Britain is short; and there are increased war expenses, 
which must be met by borrowing. The same causes have brought all the na- 
tions of Europe into the market, and the late war fever is the excuse for univer- 
sal borrowing. ‘The French loan is $90,000,000; the Austrian loan is reported 
at $175,000,000 ; Texas, $5,000,000; Great Britain, $25,000,000 ; — and other 
proposed loans, combined, make an aggregate of $320,000,000 that are now 
offered, independent of the United States. The loan bills before Congress now 
are, for revenue purposes, $12,000,000, and for a bank, $10,000,000: making, 
altogether, $342,000,000. This forms a heavier pressure upon the market than 
it has experienced since the French war. After the peace in 1817— 
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The debt of Great Britain was .........ee.eee ereeeree s »£840,850,493 

The debt of the United States was ............ccccceseee 25,000,000-—— £865 ,850,493 
From that period up to 1836, there was paid off as follows: 

By the English Government .............e005 ce eeceeeccees £53,000,000 

By Gia WIEN QOMAOE on 5iv oo os 6 50555.0 nse meen sccesscecseens 25,000,000 -——£78,000,000 


While this amount was cominy upon the markets yearly, to seek new chan- 
nels of investment, the Governments of Europe and South America were con- 
stantly borrowing; and from 1818 to 1838, the following loans were contracted 


in London : 
Foreign loans contracted in England. 









Name of loan. Contractors. Year. Rate of interest. Rate of issue. Am’t of loan. 
BREED « c o00066008 Rothschild. ......... IGT. . 2.0.0 0.5 POT Cent... cccce: ae sneaueexe £2,500,000 
Rs ahs counuun Rothechild....<.0ccs = BP PUNE. 5 ccc oct b0o0nasbe 3,000,008 
I. sinc ave. cbes Wilson & Co....... is bobo ne | aD wheaniabon 3,200,000 
Brazilian..........-Rothschild.......... ee re. Eee 2,000,000 
Brazilian...........Rothschild & Wilson. 1829........ EN 6 han dg ke ib ide wenn 800,000 
Buenos Ayres....... Barings .... 2.0.00: Sb o-esaces OC POF CORE... csiees re 1,000,000 
ee NS re BOR: 6nxcce sO DOP ORM. occccecdO cscsdoess 1,000,000 
Colombian.........-Herring & Co...... ee TO eee Pa 2,000,000 
Colombian.........- Goldschmidt ........ ae Lee See 4,750,000 
DOMED .2.0000 c0r00% WEDS .6.ccsccceses BOBS... 0.0.0.8 Per COME. 6 65000570 ccvresers 5,600,000 
SNS os cab ccce ces, cess BERS. «000. oO POF GONE... cece eee 2,000,000 
Greek... ........+-- Loughman ...... a POE SS rene 800,000 
Guatemala......... TUE. «nee 5600s ened Oars conta dl POF CONE cosccs 73 cccccseee 1,898,571 
Guadelquiver.......Ellward ..........+.. EBD vv.6c'ccc se POT CONE: o csnce OO cancceces 600,000 
PN. 06a ateaee é OlPeCRMIA «6. 00.005 IEBE, 00000008 POF OOMEc. 0 oos0 0 BO cecec . 3,200,000 
Pe aT SGRD 0 os vees 6 per cent... ...... BOF. wc cccsce 3,200,000 
Neapolitan ........ Rothschild .....cese. eee! ee SBR vances 2,500,000 
Gis esen sesos Rothschild Sip ee MES bic uae OR eccee .. 95,000,000 
TT eee Rothschild ......... BB. sets eel POT COREr. .cceces  Sttrorre 3,500,000 
Portuguese ........ Goldschmidt..... ‘ ee gee ee eerrre 1,500,000 
POPMVEOR . cccc cece Keys & Chapman....18% ..6 per Cent........ De we bsewh-on 850,000 
3 See Keys & Chapman.... WN COR in 5 as 0 ce ee eenasa 750,000 
Peruvian.......... Keys & Chapman.. ..1825........6 percent......0..78 seosccees 616,000 
Ee eee | ee ee. ene 3,500,000 
Spanish........... Haldimanes..........J821........5 percent..... wos encceccas Beeeneue 
DOOM. 6.06. cscess Campbell & Co. .....1823........5 percent... ......30$......06. 1,500,000 
Other ioans........Various firms ......to 1838........ 4to 5 per cent,... eveeeeee 10,000,000 
Severzi U. States ..various firms...... to 1539........5to 6 per cent....80 to par... 30,000,000 

Ps cite uidecGinedbb00S. del eS habe becndekeabee Meee w eres stescewas 96,794,571 


This, it will be seen, is but £19,000,000 in excess of the sum thrown upon 
the market during that period. The English and American Governments were 


rapidly getting out of debt, and the money they paid out was taken up by other 


Powers. ‘The situation of affairs now is entirely different. The Government of 


Great Britain has been for the last few years a borrower; and the Powers of the 
world are coming forward in one year — including the United States, which is 
about to make common cause with the bankrupt Powers of Europe —for a sum 
equal to four-fifths of all that was borrowed in twenty years, Wein 1818 to 1838, 
This whole sum, if procured, must be taken from channels in which it is now 
employed — which are either commercial or manufacturing. The consequence 
must be a great rise in the interest of money; or, which is the same thing, a fall 
in the prices of stocks. Under these circumstances, it is scarcely probable that 
the United States national 5 per cent. stock can be negotiated at par— leaving 
out of view entirely the stocks of the several States. In this view, which the 
present aspect of affairs in Europe presents, the prospect for a speedy rise in the 
price of our State stocks is not very flattering. There is another consideration 
which in some degree may favor the expectation of an improvement in stocks : 
that is, the results of the present corn-law agitation in England. Should it be 
carried out, it may produce so great changes as to create a distrust among hold- 
ers of Government stock, and induce them to invest in those of the United 
States. To this, however, the discredit which attaches to many of our States 
may be a bar. In looking at the over-taxed and debt-covered states of Europe, 
-he mind becomes convinced that the only true course for the United States is to 
get clear of its debts, and its connection with the paper system, and reposing 
on the industry and economy of its citizens to await the storm which seems 
about to burst on the old world. 














